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For Endeavorers 

PRAYER MEETING 

BRIDGMAN 

in Your Field. 


BY REV. H. A. 
Topic, Sept. 23-20. Tares 
Matt. 13: 24-30, 36-43. 

It is singular that this parable of the tares 
is the one in regard to which the disciples 
displayed the most curiosity. Their request, 
“Explain to us the parable of the tares,” 
shows that they were perplexed with the old 
insoluble problem of the presence of evil in 
the world. It was the same perplexity which 
led them later in the ministry to ask Jesus 
why it was that a man should have been born 
blind. Jesus does not flinch before this ques- 
tion of the ages, does not deny the reality of 
the evil in the world, does not flee to that 
questionable interpretation of evil which looks 
upon it as good in the making, but faces it as 
an underlying fact. Nothing is ever gained 
by ignoring or minimizing the actual evil of 
the world. And not much profit is derived 
from speculation regarding its origin. The 
vital question is, How can it be eliminated ? 


In Jesus’ day there were those who believed 
in the immediate and indiscriminate attack 
upon the tares, and there have always been 
persons who advocated and used that radical 
method, whose rallying ery has been, “No 
quarter,” “Smite it hip and thigh.” In the 
middle ages this attitude took the form of 
monasticism, and led to the withdrawal from 
_ the world and the secret seourging and knif- 
ing of the evil thing. But our Lord’s teaching 
here does not favor that method of attack. It 
may seem heroic, but in the long run it is in- 
effective. 





But is there nothing we can do with the 
tares but let them grow’? Surely we may 
forestall their further development. We may 
prevent them from getting more deeply rooted. 
We can cultivate the flowers and the whole- 
some growths, so that they shall dominate the 
weeds and give character to the garden. It 
was while the man in the parable slept that 
the enemy sowed tares. Possibly had he 
been more vigilant not so many would have 
been planted. The more watchful we are the 
less likelihood of the entrance of the bad seed 
into our gardens. 





Qur subject emphasizes the pronoun your. 
So, instead of looking far and wide over the 
world to see its various forms of evil, perhaps 
we would better narrow our gaze to the tract 
of land which belongs to us. What is the tare 
in your field? Is it discontent, pride, a com- 
plaining spirit, worldliness or sloth? What- 
ever it is, study the method of getting rid of 
it. Perhaps if you cannot forcibly eradicate 
it you can starve it out. How often we hear 
it said regarding some one, ‘“ What a fine fel- 
low he would be if it were riot for such and 
such a trait.” It is the little foxes that spoil 
the vines. It lies within our power to over- 
come-these faults and to make our gardens 
fair. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 16-22. How to Make Christian 
Fellowship More Effectual. Acts 2: 41-47; 
Rom, 15: 23-27: 1 John 1: 3-7. 

By study of our own need of it, of what benefit we 
might be to others by means of it, of the evident 
wish of Christ that it be cultivated. 

For prayer meeting editorial see page 338.) 





THE genuine Henry’s Calcined Magnesia bears 
the name Schieffelin & Co., New York agents. 
Sold by druggists for over 100 years. 

A CuRIoUs PIECE oF HEAD WoopwoRkK.—One 
of the most attractive sights in the direction of 
house furniture that Bostonians have seen for the 
past yearisan Old English inclosed settle, which is 
now on exhibition at the Paine Furniture Ware- 
rooms on Canal Street. It is made of oak, skillfully 
stained and carved after the manner of the seven- 
teenth century. It is attracting much attention 
from visitors. 
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Every Productive Life 


has a certain definite money value to some one else who 
is dependent upon it, and this valuc should be insured. 


The Prudentia 


plans, both Ordinary and Indus- 


Amounts $15 to $100,000. 





Write for particulars. 
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MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


32 to 38 Union Street, Boston, 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


MAGEE HEATERS AND RANGES. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 








GAZE’S TOURS, 


—56th Year— 


A series of attractive and com- 
prehensive tours through Ev- 
rope, and including the Worid’s 
Fair, wili leave during Spring 
and Summer mouths at fre- 
uent intervals. All Expe 

225 to R800. Programmes free. 


EXPOSITION 
Also Independent Tickets, Ho- 


PASSION PLAY te] Coupons, 8.8. Tickets. Ali 


Lines. 
ALL EXPENSES w, H. EAVES, N. E. Agt., 
$225 to $800. 


Wil Washington Street, Boston, 
Telephone 34%. 


PARIS 











GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for “Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
10 cents in stamps 


LEYLAND LINE 
Sails as follows: 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, Winter, 340. 245 npwards, depending on 
steamer. 


Splendid new steamer “ Winifredian,” 10,500 tons. 
leaves Boston Sept. 7 and Oct. 10; “ Cestrian.” Sept. 1 
and Oct. 17: Bohemian ” (new). Sept. 2 
(new), 11,000 tons, Ov t. 3 and Nov. 7. 


F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


6; * Devonian” 





115 State Street, Boston. 





Be Wise 
In Time. 


Don't buy your ticket until you have 
investigated the merits of the L*ke Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. for travel 

If you're in a hurry, hav'nt time to 
look into the mat‘er, buy your ticket over 
the Lake Shore You will save time; 
your journey wi be comfortable. 

Greatest through passenger service 
in America. The Lake Shore operates 
it between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. May be 
used with equal advantage for all points 
east and west. 

‘Book of Trains’’ tells about it; sent 
free anywhere. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T.A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Black Beauty 
Shoes 


For Women 











In the Buying of Shoes 
Women Are Extravagant. 


Why is it that more women are not econom- 
ical? 
Shoes no better than the “ Black Beav®y” 
bring easily 85 in exclusive shoe stores. 
Women who acquaint themselves with our 
methods of shoe-selling invariably congrat- 
ulate themselves. 


The Black Beauty is the only strictly Goodyear 
Welt Shoe in the market at this price, and is ac- 
knowledged by experts (who have worked on all 
other specialty shoes) to be the best they ever 
saw for the money. 


School Shoes 


For boys and girls of all ages—Our prices are beyond 
competition. 


b oar polished free with the famous “ Gilchrist 
oO "20 


Gilchrist & Co. 


hecsamat and Washing ton ‘Sts. ‘Boston 


ESTEY 
4S cuupcr ORGANS 


Catalogue on Application 
{80 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


CHURCH BELLS .ct'#85ts 


ality on earth. Get our price. 
McSHANE! BELL FOUNORY, Ba'timore, Md. 


LYMYER (iy sears uous or 
CHURCH 


























pate 


EI:1:8. 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry con cine Cincinnaii, 0. 








BELLS 


Stee] Al'oy (Church and Schoo! 





Vetalugue. Tine C. Se BELL co. ‘Wilisbers,t oO. 
When you buy a Over 
Wheeler Reflector suis 


you buy the best made. Let us con- 7 

vince you that this is true. Made for 

oil, gas or electricity. State needs and 
send for our /ree catalogue. Address, 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 


100 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 





Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
uality. A 


Old Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO.. Cincinnati.0. 


Church Furnishings 


Pulpits, Fuigtt Chairs, - 
qenton Tabi —— Seating, etc 
for catalogue. 








Eas e Office, 814 Constable 
Bldg, "New York. Western Office, 
Corner Wabash Avenue and 
Washington St., Chicago. 

















This little volume was made ad 
readers of The Congr 

insisted that the Closet 
and Altar Column should be put 
into a permanent form convenient 
for daily use. The book is appreci- 


CLOSET 
ALTAR siea.os, the general “nook fade, 


all due to the demand from our subscribers who 
have enjoyed every week the column from which 
the book takes its name and which has furnished 
the material for its pages. 
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Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEARIN ADVANCE, $3; 2 YEARS, 85; 5 YEARS, 810. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 
W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eaght 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 























asant rooms wu 
oes. Mitchell's. 137 


and Board one 
aight wit with first-class board at ew- 
ury Street, Boston. 
Wanted. AS Christian home for an orphan girl fifteen 
years of age, where she may help about the house and 
receive instruction in sewing. Address C. H., care The 
Congregationalist. 


MORTGAGES 


on choice farmimg land in the hard wheat belt of Minne- 
sota and North ota that pay the investor 6 per 
cent per annam constantly on hand for sale at 

d accrued interest. We have personally 

phan 8 be ym and recommend these Mort: 
investment. Write for August list. 
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EVIEW a2 | cor sept. 30 


No. 48in the 
Pilgrim- ALLY Rally 
Services Sunday 


Service 


This program is so easy as to require no general re- 
hearsal, yet it provides for a comprehensive quarterly 
review, a unique rally service, appropriate music, re- 
sponses, readings, etc. With supplement, only @1.50 
per 100. Sample free. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston. 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE MORAL EVOLUTION, 
Or Sin and Its Remedy. 

A Study in Constructive Redemption. 
By JUDSON TITSWORTH, 
Minister of Plymouth Church, Milwaukee. 
DISTRIBUTED GRATUITOUSLY on 
receipt of five cents for postage. 


Address J. M. STOWELL, 694 Jefferson Street, Mii- 
waukee, Wis. 
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Nov vello, Ewer & ©: 


21 E. 17TH ST, N.Y. > ° 
Publishers of Sacred Music § 
ANTHEMS. ORATORIOS, SERVICES, EK: 


SEND FOR CATALOG UE! « 


TO 





Manuscripts in all branches of lit- 
erature, suitable for publication in 
book form, are required by an es- 
tablished house. Liberal terms. No 
charge for examination. Prompt at- 


AUTHORS 
tention and honorable treatment. 


— 
“ BOOKS,” 141 Herald, 23d Street, 
PUBLISHER New York. 


Gospel Hymn ns s for Summer Meetings 
THE CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


Sample Music Edition, 20 cents. Words only, 10 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


The 
Boston 
Book 


Only 200 left 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 236 PAGES. 








No part of the Book can be dupli- 
cated. It was printed from type. 


The 100 copies which we offered last week were 
sold before the time limit. 200 copies now remain. 


100 copies will be sold at 


Postpaid 30 cts. 


Provided orders are received by 
us on or before 22 Sept. 


Last 100 copies will be sold for 


not less than 
40 cts. 


Address BOSTON BOOK, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








sortpaia ‘The Congregationalist, ”°* tts. 


EJ. LANDER & CO.cZausnst*3%,. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 





Educational 


Educational 





tee PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








THEOLOGICAL 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
67th Year Opens 
1900. 


HARTFOR D September 26, 
THEOLOCICAL 
Thorough Training. SEM | NA RY, 


Ample {quipment. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Special Course in Missions. 
Apply to Pretesser Jacobus. 


CoNNECTIC UT, NEw | HAV! EN. 


Yale Divinity School. 


Thorough training for the ministry, both scientific 
and practical. Full university advantages. Address 
sistas tet Yale asnttonied School, New Haven, Ct. 


MABSAC HU sETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Sominary. 


Ninety-third year begins Sept. 19, 1900. 
Address 

Professor GEORGE F. Moore, 
Andover, Mass. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


begins its 43d year September 26. Diploma, B. D. and 
Ph. D. work. Seminary —— for sociolegical 
work. Merit scholarships $75 to $175. - tata of 
about $600 a year for two years to each clas: 

i. M. ScorTT, Sec’ retary, 520 W. Adams St., Custengo. 


NEW YORK, NEw YorK. 


Union Theological Seatiaiy 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 

The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1900. 

The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for ad- 
mission, in the President’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 

The opening address by the Rev. Professor Charles A. 
Briggs, D. D., will be eee in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, Sept. 27; at 4.30 Pp. 

E. M. KINGSL EY, Recorder. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 


THE BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE, 


in which are federated the Lay College, the School ‘of 
- »plied Christianity and other training school courses 

study, will prepare young people oF both sexes for 
chure h, missionary, evangelistic and other Christian 
work. Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., has been tendered 
the presidency. Expe: nses, #125 a year. Term begins 
Sept. 19. For 1 further information address 


J. P. BIXBY, Boston, Mass., Station R. 


MASSACHU SETTS — 


“MABSAC HUSETTS, SOUTH By FIELD. 

DUIMER ACADETIY. Prepares for any col- 
lege or scientific school. Individual Instruction. 
138th year begins Sept 12, 190. PERLEY L. HORNE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, éroton, Mass. 


Limited Boys’ School. Founded 1793. Prepares for 
all Colleges and Technic al Schools. Terms 8430. 
No extras. Address H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
e es ey * Ninth year. Fits for college. 
reful instruction. Atten- 
tion given to morals ial "physical development. 
Terms, $50. Spec a pie ements to young boys. 
EDWARD AUGUS: TINE BENNER. 


“MASBAC HU SETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEM For Young Ladies, 


Andover, Mass. 

The 72d year pate September 13. Three Seminary 
Courses and a College Fitting Course. Annual expenses 
#400. Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. For 
catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER,. 


HOWARD SEMINARY B32. G? 823,28 


YOUNG WOMEN, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 18th year opens Sept. 
19, 1900. Terms $350 to #400 per year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Special courses. Art, Music and Elo. 
cution. Well-equipped Library and Laboratories. Gym- 
nasium. Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 


“‘MABSAC HUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


FROEBEL SCHOOL and 
KINDERCARTEN NORMAL CLASS 


Two Years’ Course. Class for those with special 
ability. Diploma establishing Meg ey of student. 
Number limited. Preparatory and Post Graduate work. 
— ANNIE COOLIDGE Rust, 80 West St., 
Mass. 


Worcester, 








YOUR SALARY RAISED 
BY HOME STUDY 


REE SCHOLARSHIP 


TO A LIMITED NUM 


oo Mechanical, Marine, ENGINEERING 


Stationary or Locomotive 
IW" School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass 











MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls of all ages. Endowed. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, CONCORD. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 
CONCORD, MASS. 


Prepares boys for College and Scientific School. 
Beautifully and healthfully located near Sudbury River 
and the places of historic interest in Old Concord. 

Address THOMAS a. BCKFELDT. Head Master. 


MASSAC cHU SETTS, WELLESLEY y HI. Ls. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


High and dry location. A New eg | A. Home for 
boys from a distance. Fits for College, Technic School, 
and Business. Also has a course expressly designed to 
furnish a good gener education at a moderate price. 
Every religious belief which a boy brings from home ts 
held sacred. Influences tending to weaken the faith of 
Conaboad ere not tolerated. For catalogue send a postal 
card t 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

66th year begins Sept. 19, 19. Endowed. College 
preparatory, with ac vanced courses for high school 
raduates and others not wishing full college course. 
rt and music. Gymnasium, tennis, golf, etc., exten- 
sive grounds. Beautifully and healthfully situated. 
Christian home influences. For circular and views 

address the president. 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D. D., 


CONNECTICUT. 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Primary, Academic, and 
College _ = | courses. Music, Art and’ the 
Languages. Careful attention to morals “and manners. 
New bu aaings, steain heat, gymnasium. 


Norton, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT, Guxenw ICH. 
FOR 10 BOYS 


ACADEMY AND HOME ‘Greutmicn, ce 


An ideal combination of school and home life for ten 
penis. 28 miles from New York City. Unsurpassed 
ealthfulness. Thorough mental, moral and so 
ssannuted 75th year of Academy. J. H. ROOT, Prin. 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEV ILLE. 


The Taconic School for bits, tieentteld Carne 


Love ee A located in “the Scotland of America”: hillto 
overlooking Lake Wononscopomoc; new and beautifu 
building. Highest sec ~~ hip. methods. 
Three hours from New 
Miss _LILIAN DIXON Bryn _Mawr) 


LAKEVILLE, 


Advanced 


Yo 
Ww siesibey and 





es NEW YORK — 


“New YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, 
LYNDON HALL ‘rew vorx. 
Vassar Preparation a specialty. 
SAMUEL w. BUC Om, as M 


NEW ve ORK,  BROOKL YN. 
Brooklyn, 286-292 Washington Avenue. 


.Catharine’s Hall 


The Diocesan school for girls. The 

breadth of the course of study offers 

exceptional range Tor selection. Many 

valuable courses not usually offered. An educational 

equipment that is unsurpassed, with the advantages 

of the helpful social life of a fine metropolitan resi- 

dence district. A modern home, handsomely ap- 

pointed with regard to cheerfulness and comfort. 
24th year. For circular, address 

MISS CONRO, P rine ipal. 


“PENNSYLVANIA _ 


PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Ma. 


39th Year begins Sept. 9. 

“4 Military Schoul of the hivhest 
order.” —U. 8. Wark Dept. 

Degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts 
Thorough Prepsratory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
er aoeue o 

Col. C. E. Hyatt. President. 





Ou10, ‘OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLECE 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 


essive Christian College, thoroughly oqnieped 

with? ibraries, museums, laboratories and gymunasia. 

16 Py ty be nents : The College, the Academy, 

the Theological minary, the Conservatory of Music. 

Also course 4. Drawing and Painting and a four years’ 

—— Cow in ysical Training for Women. 
me hty-four Instructors. 323 students last 


Sixty- 
th year begins September 19, 1900. For fait i informa- 
iin address the Secretary, 

GEORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, 0. 
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UNITED STATES NAVY 


THE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION 
To 


THE BATTLE SHIP KEARSARGE 








(Flagship New York with Chureh Pennant.) 


Illustrated Lecture 


Telling in popular language the story of the 


Achievements of the 
Navy of the United States. Illustrated with 
seventy-five Stereopticon Views, many of 
which were made especially for this Lecture. 


Origin, Growth, and 


The terms are: 

Within 25 miles of Boston, #25; beyond that distance, 
#25 and all expenses of travel, express and entertain- 
ment. 

This ineludes operator, gas and lantern. 

A limited number of engagements will be _— with 
early applicants. 

Address, 

D. H. 

Navy Yard, 


TRIBOU, 
Boston, 


REV. 
Mass. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822, 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$6,800,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Receives deposits upon Certificate of Depesit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. Acts as Agent for the transaction 
of any approved financial business. 


EDWIN 8S. MARSTON, President, 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t See’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t See’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t See’y. 


DIRECTORS. 


James Stillman, 
Moses Taylor Pyne, 
Henry A. C. Taylor, 
R. Holden, 
William Rowland, 
Edward R. Bacon, 
H. Van R. Kennedy, 


BOARD OF 


Samuel Sloan, 

William Waldorf Astor,. 
S. S. Palmer, 

James Roosevelt, 

D. O. Mills, 

Robert F. Ballantine, 
Franklin D. Locke, 


George F. Baker, Cleveland H, Dodge, 
Charles A. Peabody, Jr.. John L. Riker, 
-Hugh D. Auchincloss, Daniel 8. Lamont, 


D. H. King, Jr., 

Henry Hentz, : Archibald D. Russell, 

Robert C. Boyd, P. A. Valentine, 
Edwin S. Marston. 


A. G. Agnew, 








Volume LXXXV 


The Christian World 


The Congregation- 
alist has always 
aimed. to be what 
its name implies—the national organ of 
Congregational churches. In this service 
it has been impelled not only to give the 
news of general importance concerning 
these churches and to discuss their prob- 
lems, but to take a world-wide survey of 
the progress of events as affecting Chris- 
tianity. No other body of churches is 
better fitted than ours to profit by greater 
knowledge of the movements of other 
denominations and closer sympathy with 
them. To this end the expansion of 
these first editorial pages into the Chris- 
tian World department has been a natural 
evolution. It has been so favorably re- 
garded by our readers that we propose to 
enlarge considerably the first issue for 
each month, beginning with October, and 
making a still more prominent feature of 
the world’s current religious life and 
thought. We have secured the co-opera- 


The Congregationalist’s 
New Plans 


tion of several writers prominent in the - 


leading denominations, both in the United 
States and abroad. We propose to extend 
our editorial and literary columns, our 
correspondence with mission fields and 
other lands, and to bring to our readers 
by these means and through illustrated 
articles, character studies and a wide va- 
riety of subjects the view a Christian de- 
sires to take of the progress of the king- 
dom of God in the world. These plans 
will be further described next week. 


We learn from various sec- 
tions of the country that 
the plan of the committee 
of fifteen to secure an annual gift from 
every member of every church for each 
of the six societies is being considered 
and acted on. The Middlesex Union Con- 
ference of Massachusetts appointed a 
committee to put this plan in operation, 
and its first report in print furnishes an 
excellent example for other conferences, 
The committee gives by number, not by 
name, a report from each of the twenty- 
three churches as to its plan of system- 
atic giving and the way it works. These 
plans are various. Some churches take 
only one benevolent collection in a year, 
dividing the amount among the societies. 
Some take monthly offerings, others dis- 
tribute pledges for weekly gifts. Some 
take six collections annually, one for each 
of the societies. Others take collections 
in the church for some societies, leaving 
the Sunday school or Christian Endeavor 
to care for the others. In one case ap- 
pointed collectors go from house to house. 
The conference committee makes valua- 
ble suggestions as to ways to increase 
gifts and givers, and suggests by request 
the amount which may reasonably be ex- 
pected from each church the coming year. 


Increasing the 
Benevolences 
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The report is a practical guide for putting 
into operation the plan of the committee 
of fifteen. The chairman of the Middle- 
sex Union committee is Rev. G. A. 
Tewksbury, Concord, Mass. 


Now that the Hawaiian 
Congregationalism Jsjands are United 
in Hawaii 
States territory, the na- 
tive churches have by a practically unani- 
mous vote decided on formal union with 
ourchurches in the States. At the annual 
meeting of the Hawaiian Evangelical As- 
sociation last June the matter was dis- 
cussed at length and opposition was with- 
drawn when it was explained that the 
step had no political significance. It is 
expected that our next Year-Book will 
include the statistics of the Hawaiian 
churches. The report of the Hawaiian 
delegation to the International Council 
in Boston last autumn was received with 
much interest by the association. The 
delegates described the welcome they had 
received, and their experiences in Boston, 
Chicago and other cities they had visited. 
The effect of their visit was valuable to 
this country and not less so to their own 
people. They were able to say that they 
had in no instance been placed in a com- 
promising or unpleasant attitude, but 
were everywhere, as Hawaiians, received 
with courtesy and treated with consider- 
ation. They enlarged their acquaintance 
and deepened their interest in the United 
States, not only by participating in the 
council and in the meetings of the Amer- 
ican Board in Providence, but by contact 
with the Christian life represented in 
those great assemblages and by visiting 
historic place8, such as Salem, Plymouth 
and Concord. We have no doubt that 
the council did an important service in pro- 
moting fraternal relations between the 
United States and its new territory in the 
Pacific. 
The churches are facing 
Hawaiian Home peculiar problems with 
llissions 
careful study, as is shown 
by the discussions in their annual report. 
The islands are peopled by mixed races. 
Hawaiians of pure native blood are only 
a little more than one-fifth of the popu- 
lation. The most numerously represented 
nation is Japan, its emigrants being two- 
fifths of the people. Chinese, Portuguese 
and northern Europeans and Americans 
are each considerably less than one-fifth, 
while the mingling of races in families 
adds another element in the process of 
fusing very diverse peoples into one na- 
tional life. If this shall be done success- 
fully, the churches will be the most in- 
fluential factor in ‘the work. Their re- 
port shows that they are doing it effect- 
ively. They are carrying on institutional 
work through volunteer committees of 
young men and bringing the young peo- 
ple in Christian schools into closer fel- 
lowship through Christian Endeavor So- 
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cieties. In one girls’ school, for exam- 
ple, 117 were enrolled. Of these fifty 
were pure Hawaiians, thirteen Chinese, 
four Japanese, three whites and the re- 
mainder part Hawaiians. How can so- 
ciety so composed be made homogeneous 
except through a common Christian 
faith? Among the 60,000 Japanese twelve 
evangelists and one woman Bible reader 
are working, and Dr. and Mrs. M. L. 
Gordon, late of Japan, are soon to take 
the superintendency of this work. Rev. 
E. W. Thwing, a graduate of New York 
University and Princeton Seminary, who 
with his wife has been laboring for the 
last nine years in China, has taken charge 
of the Chinese missions in Hawaii. Not- 
withstanding the plague epidemic of last 
winter, which stopped all regular Chris- 
tian work for four months, the year’s 
record is a hopeful one. 

While the churches have 
so heavy responsibilities 
at home, they are doing 
their part in evangelizing the world in 
co-operation with the American Board. 
The war with Spain interfered for a time 
with the mission to the Gilbert and Mar- 


Hawaiian Foreign 
Missions 


-shall Islands, but the disappearance of 


Spanish control from the Pacific Ocean 
is a great gain for Christianity. German 
and English government officials treat 
the missionaries courteously and gener- 
ously. The Hawaiian Board maintains 
three missionaries in Micronesia and three 
in the Marquesas. It is expected that 
the training school at Kusaie will furnish 
teachers and preachers for the Marshall 
and Gilbert groups, but Hawaiian mis- 
sionaries receive funds from home for 
the support of these native laborers. The 
report says that “‘after the Spanish occu- 
pation Ponape is more Protestant than 
ever and the German occupation is hailed 
with joy.”” The distance from Honolulu 
to Ponape is about 1,400 miles, and to 
Kusaie about 300 miles further east. 
The Churchman 
and Prof. H. 8. 
Nash of the Epis- 
copal Divinity School at Cambridge are at 
odds. Professor Nash holds that the dan- 
ger of modern missions is the tendency of 
missionaries to call upon the diplomats 
and soldiers of their homeland to rescue 
them when they or their property are in 
peril ; he holds that missionaries go forth 
as Christians, not as Americans or Ger- 
mans; that their only flag is the cross. 
He would not, for instance, have the 
United States press Turkey for indem- 
nity for American Board Mission prop- 
erty destroyed in the 1895 massacres. 
The Churchman, with its usual good 
sense, replies that 

The Christian state does and ought to de- 


fend the lives of its citizens, whether oe 
missionaries or merchants, oa 


Have Missionaries 
the Rights of Citizens 
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anission as when it is the warehouse of a mer- 
chant. As righteous we say, not more so, for 
the merchant and the missionary belong to- 
gether in this case, deriving their rights from 
the same source and standing on the same 
footing, the footing of citizens of a Christian 
-and civilized state. If missionaries choose to 
waive their rights, not as missionaries but as 
citizens, that is their privilege. If, on the 
other hand, the national conscience revolts at 
the oppression of foreign Christians in China 
or Armenia, and demands political interven- 
tion in their behalf, that, too, is the privilege 
of a Christian nation. Religion no more 
enters into politics in one case than politics 
enters into religion in the other. 


United States troops 
are quartered in six 
Army Camps " 

places in and around 
New York. In almost all of them reli- 
gious services are held, generally under 
direction of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The center of the local 
army work is on Governor's Island, where 
is the headquarters of the general com- 
manding. The building was presented 
by William E. Dodge, and many local 
associations and auxiliaries, including 
Miss Helen Gould, assisted in furnishing 
it. There is an assembly room on the 
main floor, and a feature of the same 
tioor is a *‘canteen’’—only no intoxicants 
are sold. It is a restaurant, and a good 
one. Of course there is the usual corre- 
spondence room, a library and a porch 
that looks out upon the bay, the shipping 
and Liberty statue. The building was 
recently opened. Its cost was $5,000. 
Quite as unique in its way is the associa- 
tion room at Fort Wadsworth. Coming 
into New York harbor from abroad, you 
see earthworks high on the bluffs at the 
Narrows just before the ship halts at 
quarantine. Under this earthwork, on 
the water side, and filling one of the case- 
ments, is a room 50 by 90 feet. It is finely 
finished in pine, having pictures, book- 
cases and an ornamental front opening 
upon the quadrangle. During the week 
days it is the library, writing room, etc., 
and on Sundays religious services are 
held here. The interesting thing about 
it is the fact that carpenters among the 
enlisted men made it, for the most part 
paying the cost of the material as well. 
It is an ideal association meeting room. 
A secretary is in charge of army work in 
and around New York forts, and at prin- 
cipal posts, like Forts Wadsworth and 
Hamilton, assistant secretaries give all 
of their time to personal work among the 
enlisted troops. 


Christian Work in 


In China Y. M. C. A. 
workers are with 
our troops as in all 
other places where United States soldiers 
are sent. Dr. John M. Phipps, who has 
been a successful army secretary in 
northern Luzon, sailed with the Chinese 
expedition from Manila, July 14, at the 
invitation of Colonel Daggett of the 
Fourteenth Infantry, taking with him 
an organ and an outfit for association 
work. On the way he held religious 
services on the upper deck of the trans- 
port, which were largely attended. Sec- 
retaries R. E. Lewis and R. R. Gailey, 
who have been working in the colleges 
of China, have turned their attention to 
the soldiers, the former with headquar- 
ters at Shanghai and the latter.at Tien- 
tsin. Both are virile and devoted young 


The Y. M1. C. A. with 
Our Armies Abroad 


men, and it is hoped that they may be 
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able to introduce Christian Association 
work into the European armies in China. 
In the Philippines troops are occupying 
about 400 stations, and many of these 
have been visited by association workers 
who have brought good reading, games, 
stationery, ete. At several of the larger 
stations, such as Aparri, Dagupan and 
Iloilo, buildings or rooms have been 
rented and comfortably furnished. The 
officer in command of the Cagayan prov- 
ince describes the work as a “faithful ef- 
fort to satisfy the social, mental and 
spiritual needs of the soldiers in every 
condition of army life.”’ 


One of Japan’s foremost 
naval leaders has _ re- 
cently died, Rear-Ad- 
miral Serada, and the funeral of the war- 
rior was a spectacle which those who wit- 
nessed it will not soon forget, not only 
because of the martial solemnity of. a 
funeral due to one of his rank, but also 
because of the simplicity and joy of the 
Christian interment. For Admiral Ser- 
ada was an earnest Christian, becoming 
so when a member of the Japanese Naval 
School, remaining so while a student at 
Annapolis, where he graduated at the 
United States Naval Academy. Upon 
his return to Japan he enlisted heartily 
in Christian service. He was president 
of the Tokio Y. M. C. A. when he died. 
He founded and largely supported a 
preaching service in the Ichigaya district 
of Tokio, and there taught each Sunday 
afternoon a class of seekers after the 
truth. Few of the Japanese had given 
more careful study to the doctrinal as- 
pects of Christianity, and possibly no one 
of his compatriots was as successful as 
he in dealing with inquirers, especially 
those troubled with intellectual doubts, 
his work in this respect being apparently 
much like Henry Drummond’s. Indeed, 
so strong a grip had it upon his heart that 
he seriously debated whether he ought 
not to give his whole life to it. Rear- 
Admiral Uryu, his classmate at Annapo- 
lis and lifelong friend, pasticipated in 
the funeral ceremony as eulogist. The 
fifteenth of First Corinthians was read 
at his graveside, and the Christian and 
non-Christian spectators were made to 
feel that, great as had been his earthly 
honors, his greatest merit had been his 
discipleship of Jesus, and his greatest joy 
the delights of such fellowship. 


Japan’s Christian 
Admiral 


Transplanted Christianity 
cannot be regarded as suc- 
cessful till it sends its 
roots into the native soil and draws its 
support therefrom. When Asiatic Chris- 
tians take care of their own schools and 
churches we may look not only for their 
rapid inerease in numbers, but for dis- 
tinct types of Christian development 
from their independent life. The prog- 
ress of Baptists in Burma toward self- 
support is one of the hopeful signs of 
advance in acclimatizing Christianity in 
India. From 1888 to 1898 the schools of 
the Baptist missions in Burma increased 
from 468 to 518, and their membership 
from 11,477 to 15,021. But in 1888 only 
282 of these schools were self-supporting, 
while ten years later the number was 389. 
During this period the native Christians 
contributed for educational purposes 
alone $211,575, though most of them are 
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tillers of the soil, with incomes which to 
Americans would seem hardly enough to 
supply the necessaries of life. Some of 
these natives have given sums which are 
comparatively. munificent. They have 
contributed a considerable amount for 
the endowment of their high school at 
Rangoon, and are raising a fund for the 
endowment of their college. The ques- 
tion is again being discussed, as it has 
been several times before, of the relative 
value of education in the work of Chris- 
tian missions. But it is probable that 
mission boards are now everywhere be- 
coming convinced that the school is an 
essential and permanent evangelizing 
agency. The increasing value of the Eng- 
lish language as a medium of business in 
all parts of the world is a strong induce- 
ment to boys and girls to enter mission 
schools where our language is taught. 
And it is of great importance that their 
acquaintance with our literature shall be 
guided by teachers who are in sympathy 
with the Bible which was the chief infiu- 
ence in creating the English language 
and in giving to it the elements of su- 
premacy. 


Current History 


President McKin- 
ley, in his letter 
to the committee 
appointed to inform him of his renomina- 
tion by the national Republican conven- 
tion, has written a forcible, aggressive 
argument which is very far removed from 
such a document as would have been 
written by the inveterate opportunist he 
is said to be by his critics. It is lengthy 
because it is full af quotations from docu- 
ments and political platforms, some of 
the quotations in defense of the Philippine 
policy of the Administration never before 
having been made public. These, together 
with the similar array of documentary 
evidence found in General Otis’s report 
on the course of events in the Philippines, 
just issued, afford the candid student of 
this controversy material of unusual 
value. It is evidence which the Adminis- 
tration of course has had for some time 
and which has governed it in shaping its 
policy. 

It must be apparent to one who will 
read this letter that the Administration 
has not taken any important step in deal- 
ing with Spain’s fermer possessions with- 
out having the best advice obtainable 
from its agents on the ground, men who 
were not partisans and who could be ex- 
pected to give advice which was humane 
before it was selfishly American. The 
President denies for himself and his party 
any disposition to be disloyal to the prin- 
ciples of liberty for which the republic 
and the Republican party have stood. 
He insists that, inasmuch as the people 
of the United States decided to go to war 
with Spain, they must accept the result- 
ant obligations and duties that follow 
war; and that, inasmuch as the repre- 
sentatives of both parties in the Senate 
voted to ratify the treaty with Spain, and 
inasmuch as Congress voted money to 
carry out its provisions, therefore the 
country is bound to live up to its pledges. 
Supreme authority over the Philippines 
rather than a protectorate over them, in 
his opinion, is the best relation for all 
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concerned, A protectorate with a Tagal 
minority in power, for whose acts we 
would be responsible but over whom we 
could have no control, in his opinion, 
would breed perpetual trouble, internal 
and external. 


Ex-Secretary of State Rich- 
ard Olney in a private letter 
to H. Loomis Nelson, made 
public last week, declared his intention to 
vote this fall for Mr. Bryan, and set forth 
the reasons why he thought other men 
should vote for him. Mr. Olney’s con- 
servative type of Democracy, his close 
identification with the policy of Federal 
suppression of industrial disorders by use 
of the injunction, his still more intimate 
and long-continued position as legal ad- 
viser of and director in great corporations, 
his unchanging belief in a gold standard, 
all would have led the public to suppose 
that in this campaign he would be found 
alongside of Democrats like Abram S. 
Hewitt and ex-Secre ary of the Treasury 
Carlisle, who announce their intention to 
vote for Mr, McKinley, or that he at least 
would be noncommittal, like Mr. Cleve- 
land, his former party chief and personal 
friend. 

The letter bears the imprint of the same 
nature that drafted the famous message 
of 1895 to Lord Salisbury anent Venezuela. 
It is blunt, almost brutal in its language. 
It is destructive but not constructive, 
analytic but not synthetic. The judicial 
temper to be expected of a man of his 
caliber and station is lacking. The letter 
is not consistent with itself, and so far as 
it attacks the policy of “imperialism” is 
inconsistent with Mr. Olney’s own utter- 
ances on the subject since he returned to 
private life. He pleads for the exercise 
of suffrage rights and privileges by all 
voters—and the records of Boston fail to 
show that Mr. Olney has voted in Boston 
or elsewhere in Massachusetts since 1895. 
He condemns the Administration for a 
“‘tactless”’ diplomacy in the Orient, as 
if the author of the Venezuela message 
were full of grace and the suaviter in modo. 
Finally he charges the Administration 
with being under the control of money 
and indifferent to manhood, and as seek- 
ing the substitution of a plutocracy for a 
democracy. This if it be true, which we 
doubt, would be due more than any other 
reason to the ease with which vast aggre- 
gations of capital secure the consummate 
legal ability and political and personal 
influence of men of whom Mr. Olney is a 
fair type. 


Mr. Olney's 
Letter 


The group of men who met 
in New York city last 
week and nominated Hon. 
Donelson Caffrey of Louisiana and Archi- 
bald M. Howe of Massachusetts as their 
candidates for the presidency and vice- 
presidency of the.nation represent a rep- 
utable and valuable body of citizens 
(how large the vote in November must 
determine) who do not find in either Mr. 
McKinley or Mr. Bryan, in either the 
Republican or Democratic platforms, the 
candidates or the policies which they 
approve. Indifferent to the argument 
which says that since either Mr. McKin- 
ley or Mr. Bryan must win this fall they 
should choose the lesser evil, they persist 
in creating a new party, naming other 
candidates and voting their convictions. 
This is precisely the attitude of the Lib- 
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erty party or abolition party of 1839, then 
of the Free Soil party from 1848 until 1856, 
and of the Republican party in its first 
campaign. 

What the principles are for which this 
group of men stand may be inferred from 
the brief platform adopted. 


We find our country threatened with alter- 
native -perils. On the one hand is a public 
opinion misled by organized forces of com- 
mercialism which have perverted a war in- 
tended by the people to be a war of humanity 
into a war for conquest. On the other hand 
is a public opinion swayed by demagogic ap- 
peals to factional and class passions, the most 
fatal of diseases to a republic. We believe 
that either of these influences, if unchecked, 
would ultimately compass the downfall of our 
country, but we also believe that neither rep- 
resents the sober conviction of our country- 
men. 

Convinced that the extension of the United 
States for the purpose of holding foreign peo- 
ple as colonial dependencies is an innovation 
dangerous to our liberties and repugnant to 
the principles upon which our Government is 
founded, we pledge our earnest efforts 
through all constitutional means: 

First, to procure the renunciation of all im- 
perial or colonial pretensions with regard to 
foreign countries claimed to have been ac- 
quired through or in consequence of naval or 
military operations of the last two years. 

Second, we further pledge our efforts to se- 
cure a single gold standard and a sound bank- 
ing system. 

Third, to secure a public service based on 
merit only. 

Fourth, to secure the abolition of all cor- 
rupting special privileges, whether under the 
guise of subsidies, bounties, undeserved pen- 
sions or trust-breeding tariffs. 


Mr. Bryan in Maryland 
and West Virginia and 
Governor Roosevelt in Michigan and 
Indiana have continued their campaign- 
ing tours, each attracting large crowds 
and meeting with enthusiastic welcome. 
The appearance of Senator Wellington 
of Maryland, a Republican member of 
the United States Senate, on the platform 
with Mr. Bryan as an opponent of ‘‘impe- 
rialism,” and his violent attack upon 
the Administration is an incident of more 
than usual significance, indicating a de- 
gree of independence which is not com- 
mon and as being somewhat typical of 
the attitude toward the Administration 
of the German-Americans, of whom Wel- 
lington is one. ; 
The correspondence between Secretary 
of the Treasury Gage and Hon. Carl 
Schurz respecting the possibilities of ad- 
ministration of the national Treasury 
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- under a Bryan régime has been illuminat- 


ing, in that it has shown that,even with 
the admitted improvements of the law 
governing monetary standards and cur- 
rency emission and redemption by Con- 
gress at its last session there still remain 
loopholes that need to. be closed. Both 
Mr. Gage and Mr. Schurz seem to agree 
upon this. They differ as to responsi- 
bility for the existence of the loopholes. 
They agree as to the likelihood of Mr. 
Bryan emerging through the loopholes 
to carry out his notions respecting the 
parity of silver with gold at an artificial 
and discredited ratio. 


Vermont and Maine have al- 
ready registered the wills of 
their voters. The plurality of 
the Republican candidate for governor in 
Vermont, William W. Stickney of Ludlow, 
is 31,468, quite as much as the Republi- 
cans had expected or claimed and indicat- 
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ing a confidence on the part of the sub- 
stantial, intelligent, well-to-do farmers of 
the most American state in New Eng- 
land in the course of the national Ad- 
ministration. The gains of the Demo- 
crats in the legislature are attributed to 
independent voting in many of the towns 
where dissatisfaction with the present 
prohibition policy of the state is increas- 
ing. Maine has seen a lively campaign on 
the part of the Republicans, who have 
brought to the forum some of the ablest 
of Republicans without the state, men 
like Senators Lodge, Fairbanks of In- 
diana and Davis of Minnesota. The Re- 
publican candidate for governor, Hon. 
J. F. Hill, has a plurality of 33,000, and 
four Republican congressmen are re- 
turned with normal majorities. Cumber- 
land County, of which Portland is the 
county seat, elected a Prohibitionist Rev. 
Samuel F. Pearson, as sheriff, who is. 
pledged to enforce the prohibitory law 
strictly. These results indicate that if 
Mr. Bryan expects to gain electoral votes 
in the East on the issue of imperialism 
he will be disappointed, for both in Ver- 
mont and Maine this issue has been dis- 
cussed fully and frankly. 


For ten days past the 

Labor—To Strike nublic which consumes 

ene ee anthracite coal mined in 
eastern Pennsylvania has faced the cer- 
tainty of increased cost should the Na- 
tional Board of the United Mine Workers 
of America, with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis, order a general strike throughout 
the anthracite district. Fortunately as 
we go to press it seems probable that the 
strike will not be ordered and that con- 
cessions will be made by the operators to 
the miners, whose grievances have been 
real. Inordinate charges for powder, 
compulsory trading at company stores, 
unfair dockage of cars and hence non-pay- 
ment for coal mined have been some of 
the charges of the indictment against the 
operators or mine owners. There has 
been general agreement that the miners 
stood to lose more than they would gain 
by a strike, they having failed to accumu- 
late a war fund sufficiently large to carry 
them to victory. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
Chief-Justice Holmes dissenting,” in an 
opinion just rendered in a suit brought by 
one set of union painters against another 
set to prevent the latter from visiting the 
employers of the former and urging their 
discharge, and in an effort to secure legal 
redress for threats made by agents of the 
one against agents of the other, has de- 
clared that the defendants were guilty of 
unlawful conduct—conduct “intolerable 
and inconsistent with the spirit of Massa- 
chusetts laws.” The court holds that “it 
is not necessary that liberty of the body 
should be restrained” in order to make 
unlawful restraint. ‘Restraint of mind,” 
it says, ‘“‘provided it would be such as 
would be likely to force a man against 
his will to grant the thing demanded, and 
actually has that effect, is sufficient in 
cases like this.” 


The Powers are no nearer 

The Plot agreement respecting their 
ee withdrawal from or reten- 
tion of Peking now than they were a 
week ago. Germany apparently is indis- 
posed to withdraw on any basis, Great: 
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Britain is not loath to remain. France 
officially seconds Russia’s plan for with- 
drawal, but were it not for the Dual Alli- 
ance would favor remaining. Italy and 
Austria will follow Germany’s lead, and 
the United States, somewhat irritated by 
the failure of the Powers to agree and 
disposed from the first to play its hand 
alone, is now reported as contemplating a 
bold stroke, namely, the withdrawal of 
Minister Conger and the American forces 
from Peking to Shanghai. 

It is difficult for us to put credence in 
this report. Only one of the four ends 
sent forth by Secretary Hay as justifying 
the American army’s landing on Chinese 
soil has been gained, namely, the relief of 
the legation and the Americans resident 
in Peking. No stable government has 
been set up. Nothing has been done to 
provide guarantees for the safety of 
American life and property in the future, 
and nothing has been settled respecting 
the open door for trade. Nor do we see 
how these can better be secured by the 
United States acting apart rather than 
with the other Powers—they in Peking 
and it in Shanghai or Tientsin. 

In such an hour as this the opinions of 
the missionaries and traders now in the 
empire who are citizens of this country 
should have great weight with the Ad- 
ministration; and with one voice they 
protest against anything like a policy of 
scuttle, or any playing second fiddle to 
Russia. Neither do they put much con- 
fidence in Li Hung Chang. The return of 
Prince Ching to Peking under Japanese 
escort would seem to be an omen of a will- 
ingness on the part of the refugee em- 
press and emperor to deal with the 
Powers at Peking. If Prince Ching and 
men of his stamp can be put forth as in- 
termediaries at this juncture the outcome 
will be more propitious for civilization 
than if Li Hung Chang is the representa- 
tive of China, and yet it would seem as 
if by the terms of the latest imperial 
edict he had been given full power to 
make terms with the Powers. We are 
not clamoring for undue humiliation of 
China or for conditions that will be ex- 
cessive or lead to partition. But we fail 
to see why, when the Powers are in Pe- 
king and in control, they should with- 
draw before the necessary and unabata- 
ble demands of civilization are conceded. 

It is evident that when the hour for 
negotiations comes the United States 
should have other representatives than 
Mr. Rockhill, the special commissioner, 
whose volubility and partisanship, so 
clearly revealed in his interview with the 
Associated Press representative in Shang- 
hai, has impaired, if not destroyed, his 
usefulness; and it is to be hoped that the 
President will soon dppoint discreet col- 
leagues for Mr. Rockhill. Detailed ac- 
counts from Tientsin to reputable journals, 
British and American, make it clear that 
the looting of the Chinese ships and res- 
idences by the allies and the rabble has 
been wholesale in its scope and typical in 
its lust for spoil. Similar accounts from 
Peking will follow. 

The altruism of the nation 

Texas Appeals wij] have abundant oppor- 
tunity for display during 
coming weeks. A belt of territory along 
the Texas coast about 200 miles long, 
with Galveston as its coast center, was 
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swept by high wind and flood for twenty- 
four hours on the 8th and 9th, and the 
loss of life along the coast and inland is 
appalling, some estimates placing it as 
high as 5,000, with a property loss of 
$40,000,000. Nothing like complete 
knowledge of the extent and severity of 
this disaster has reached the world yet, 
for communication is cut off, but enough 
is known to make it certain that Federal 
aid will be needed ; that the prompt offer 
of the Red Cross Society will be most op- 
portune: and that the prosperous, un- 
harmed citizens of Texas and her sister 
states must come to the rescue of the 
homeless, foodless, penniless planters 
and the denizens of the Texan towns and 
the city of Galveston, which, owing to its 
site on a low island off the coast, felt the 
force of the flood to an extent unknown 
elsewhere. At one time the entire city, 
with a population of 40,000 and a prop- 
erty valuation of several millions, was 
under water to the depth of twelve feet. 
The War Department is rushing 10,000 
tents and 50,000 rations to the scene of 
the disaster. The Red Cross Society, 
with Miss Clara Barton at its head, has 
proffered its services and issued an ap- 
peal to the people for funds. 


Sir William Preece, an eminent Eng- 
lish scientist and civil oflicer, announces 
that he has perfected mechanism by 
which intelligible human speech may be 
transmitted without wires for a distance 
of at least eight miles. 


Recent ofticial statements respecting 
the collection of the income tax in Prus- 
sia describe the devices to which citizens 
resort to deceive the state. About one- 
third of the citizens—and those usually 
the intelligent and well-to-do—try to de- 
fraud the commonwealth. Would the 
percentage of such be higher or lower if 
there were an income tax law in this 
country ? 


The Duke of Abruzzi, of the Italian 
royal family, by a dash over the ice rather 
than by the policy of drift with the ice, 
which Nansen followed, has gained a 
point nineteen miles nearer the North 
Pole than Nansen did. As the New York 
Evening Post points out, ‘The honor of 
gaining the point farthest north now 
passes for the first time from the men of 
the north to the men of the south, to the 
race that has bred Marco Polo, Verazzano 
and Columbus.” 


The Choice of Allies 


No one who has read the autobiogra- 
phy of the late Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, or 
who reads his article in this issue of The 
Congregationalist, can have any doubt as 
to what he would have said to the Admin- 
istration at the present juncture. In his 
opinion, and in the opinion of other men 
more recently in touch with diplomatic 
events at Constantinople, Russia is a 
Power which has nothing but antipathy 
for representatives of a land where de- 
mocracy is the dominant principle in 
state and liberty of choice in belief and 
worship the dominant principle in reli- 
gion. This antipathy is as inevitable as 


the repulsion of certain chemical ele- 
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ments. It may exist, and often does, 
where there is nothing but personal lik- 
ing for those who stand officially for de- 
mocracy and soul liberty. 

In Russia, being free to flower out and 
bear its fruit, it takes the form of expul- 
sion of Jews, Stundists and all other dis- 
senters from the Greek Church, and it 
excludes Tolstoi from the pale of the 
church. In Constantinople it takes the 
form of covert opposition to American 
educational institutions, such opposition 
as Dr. Hamlin describes, and in Manchu- 
ria and other portions of China where 
Russian influence is. increasing in power 
the same subtle opposition to British and 
American educational and religious work 
has appeared. 

We are not so provincial or sectarian as 
to argue that the national policy with re- 
spect to China should be shaped now by the 
fear that Russian ascendancy there would 
militate against the interests of Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism, although 
we believe such to be a fact. We do not 
desire that there should grow up in this 
country a hatred of Russia and distrust 
of her every proffer similar to that which 
has existed in Great Britain for so long—a 
feeling which found immortal phrasing in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s saying that “‘he who 
sups with the devil (Russia) must use a 
long spoon.”” Great Britain and Russia 
have joint as well as separate work to do 
in Asia, and so have Russia and the 
United States. Providing each Power will 
stand for liberty of trade, thought and 
speech, and providing each Power will 
recognize the justifiable ambitions of the 
other, we see no reason why their mutual 
relations may not always remain amicable, 
and hence civilization advance immeasur- 
ably faster by peace than it could by war. 

But if at any time there comes a part- 
ing of the ways, if our responsible officials 
must make choice between Great Britain, 
Germany and Japan on the one side and 
Russia on the other, we trust that they 
will choose the Teuton rather than the 
Slav, the Powers that stand for religious 
liberty rather than the one which is con- 
trolled in state policy largely by the ex- 
clusive, repressive, exterminating (Greek) 
Orthodox Church. The Buddhist mikado 
of Japan, because he is head of a nation 
that has a constitution, and because that 
constitution decrees absolute freedom of 
religion and practice, is a safer friend for 
the American democracy than the Chris- 
tian autocrat of Russia, so long as the 
latter is an autocrat, or when controlled 
is subservient to the reactionary, per- 
secuting Greek Church, and a selfish 
bureaucracy. 

Great Britain, Germany and Japan are 
of this century. Russia still holds opin- 
ions, political, ecclesiastical and eco- 
nomic—to some extent—which are medi- 
eval. Her ambition to have an outlet on 
the Pacific is legitimate. Her purpose to 
utilize American ingenuity and manufac- 
tured products in developing her Asiatic 
possessions is indicative of penetration 
on her part, and is prophetic of increased 
trade for us as an exporting nation. Her 
diplomacy extorts admiration for its skill 
in gaining ends through patient waiting 
and by circuitous routes, and when ends 
are gained then the modes of governing 
annexed territory, because they are semi- 
barbaric, cause least friction with most 
assimilation of subject peoples. 





“~~ 
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Ultimately Russian ideals and Ameri- 
can ideals may be one. Today they are 
not, and until they are approximately it 
would be well for the democracy to 
avoid playing the game of the autocracy. 
If it be said that Russia’s friendship for 
us during the Civil War deserves a re- 
ward, it should be recalled that Russia 
led the way in attempting in 1898 to 
bring about a concert of Powers hostile 
to us and favorable to Spain, a concert 
that but for Great Britain’s refusal to 
enter it would have issued a mandate 
which to obey would have been humiliat- 
ing and to defy would have meant a gen- 
eral war. In view of the apparent atti- 
tude of this country toward Russia dur- 
ing the past two weeks we are not greatly 
surprised that some of the British jour- 
nals have been intimating that we are 
either short memoried or ungrateful. 





A Heavy Loss to the Board 


The American Board officials have re- 
ceived dispatches from Dr. H. D. Porter 
at Taku and, through the Department of 
State at Washington, from Consul-gen- 
eral Goodnow at Shanghai, announcing 
the massacres at Tai-ku and Fen-cho-fu 
of missionaries of the Board and their 
families, thirteen in all. The names of 
these martyrs with some statements 
concerning their field and work will 
be found on another page. This is 
the entire force that remained in the 
Shansi mission, several members of it 
being in this country on furlough. 
While no authentic news from this mis- 
sion had been received since about the 
middle of last June, and fear has grown 
constantly greater, the hope has not until 
now been surrendered that the missiona- 
ries had found protection and would es- 
cape alive. But the tidings now received 
appears to be decisive, though the bare 
possibility remains that it may not all be 
true. 

This extinction of an entire mission is 
by far the heaviest calamity that has 
ever befallen our missions in China, or 
that the Board has ever experienced in 
any of its fields. All hearts will ache in 
sympathy for the friends of these faith- 
fut ones who have in this terrible tragedy 
given their lives for Christ’s sake. We 
know of dear friends who have waited 
for months with unceasing anxiety, al- 
most breaking under its strain, on whom 
this news has now fallen with crushing 
weight, The shadow of this great sorrow 
will be on the Board at its meeting in St. 
Louis next month. 

We are sure that prayer will be made 
in all the churches for those whose per- 
sonal loss is so great, and for the oflicers 
of the Board whose burdens have so 
greatly increased during these recent 
months ; and not less for those Christian 
Chinese who yet survive but who have 
suffered the loss of their leaders and 
their best friends. A new spirit of con- 
secration to the work of giving the gospel 
to the world will manifest itself in the 
churches, Other men and women will 


come forward to take the places of those 
whose lives have been sacrificed, and 
good will come out of evil. We must not 
let the work fail for which Christ died 
and for which these missionaries have 
died, till what he and they have sought 
shall be accomplished. 


What Does the Democratic 
Party Propose 


Either Mr. McKinley will be re-elected 
next November and the present Adminis- 
tration continued or Mr. Bryan will be 
elected and a new administration repre- 
senting his views will take the place of 
the present one. One of these two re- 
sults is as certain as anything future in 
politics can be. Practically whatever ac- 
tion any voter takes in the election will 
further either the choice of Mr. McKin- 
ley or Mr. Bryan. 

The Democratic party disapproves of 
and condemns the present Administration 
and denounces its policy at home and 
abroad. What does that party if it suc- 
ceeds in defeating Mr. McKinley propose 
to do to improve the condition of the peo- 
ple and the standing of our Republic 
among the nations ? 

The Democratic party proposes to en- 
act legislation that will fix the price of 
silver so that sixteen ounces may be 
legally exchanged for one ounce of gold, 
and this without waiting for action by 
any other nation. The Democratic party 
proposes to put on silver a value about 
twice what it is worth in the world’s 
market and to compel all American citi- 
zens to trade on that basis. Mr. Bryan 
has said of the gold standard, “It will 
not be maintained in this country longer 
than I am able to get rid of it.””. Some 
voters profess to anticipate increased 
prosperity through this scheme. Those 
who do not are urged to vote for Mr. 
Bryan on the ground that after his elec- 
tion he may be prevented from carrying 
out his plans. 

The Democratic party proposes in some 
way to reverse the foreign policy of the 
Administration, and it is urged that this 
is so important that it will overbalance 
the disturbance to business and the loss 
to the people from fixing the price of sil- 
ver at one-sixteenth that of its weight in 
gold. The party opposed the admission 
of Hawaii, but that is now accoraplished. 
Porto Rico is also United States territory. 
In these islands orderly government, in- 
itiated by Congress, is peaceably admin- 
istered with good promise of increasing 
autonomy keeping pace with growing in- 
telligence of the people. Our govern- 
ment prosecuted the war with Spain with 
the declared purpose to free Cuba, has 
definitely pledged its efforts to give it in- 
dependence, and appears to be rapidly 
and successfully taking steps to fulfill 
that pledge, 

Our government is beyond question 
under obligation to restore peace and es- 
tablish good orderin the Philippines. We 
assumed that responsibility by wu treaty 
which passed the Senate through Mr. 
Bryan’s advocacy. We knew almost 
nothing of the internal affairs of the 
Philippine Islands. The President has 
sent the best qualified men he could find 
to study theircondition and has appointed 
an able commission to administer govern- 
ment temporarily. He has pledged the 
Administration to give the Filipinos as 
great a measure of self-government as is 
consistent with their welfare, and he ap- 
pears to be trying wisely to find out what 
that measure is. 

The Democratic party calls this policy 
imperialism, and maintains that it threat- 
ens the life of the nation. Myr. Moorfield 
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Storey in the Transcript explains that 
imperialism is the assumption of author- 
ity by the President or Congress over 
any of these islands; that while the 
United States is responsible for their 
peace and good order, the question of 
their fitness for immediate self-govern- 
ment is not for Congress to decide. Mr. 
Storey insists that it is the duty of the 
United States at once to surrender its 
authority in Porto Rico and Cuba, His 
letter is the clearest interpretation we 
have seen of imperialism as understood 
by anti-imperialists. Mr. Bryan prom- 
ises that if elected he will call an extra 
session of Congress and secure legislation 
by which he can withdraw our troops 
from the Philippines and leave the vari- 
ous tribes to arrange their own affairs, 
while our Government shall protect them 
from all foreign interference. But Dem- 
ocrats are far from agreement as to what 
the party will do if it wins in the election. 
Ex-Secretary Olney, while condemning 
“the policy of greed”’ which took posses- 
sion of the Philippines, regards it as an 
‘‘extraordinarily fatuous policy or impol- 
icy’’ that declared Cuba ‘entitled to all 
the rights of an independent sovereignty.” 
He considers that island ‘‘absolutely es- 
sential to our defense against foreign 
attack,’ and therefore apparently would 
have us hold it in our pussession. 

Whether or not Mr. Bryan could secure 
from Congress the legislation he prom- 
ises, whether he could pursue the policy 
he proposes without grave complications 
arising from his disregard of international 
law—these and other like questions need 
not now be discussed. We believe that he 
is correct in making this issue paramount 
which he calls imperialism. It lies 
squarely across our path. The United 
States will have to decide whether it will 
govern undeveloped peoples for whom it is 
responsible or will leave them to the perils 
of internal strife and anarchy, with the 
consequent risks to its ownintegrity. Itis 
strange that this latter alternative should 
be insisted on as morally right under our 
Constitution by the party which is suc- 
cessfully striving, in defiance of the Con- 
stitution, to deprive several millions of 
Negroes of the rights of citizenship al- 
ready granted to them. 

The Democratic party also proposes to 
legislate against trusts ; but it is difficult” 
to make this question a political issue. 
Both parties deprecate the evils of trusts, 
Probably as many men connected with 
them are in one party as in the other, 
and they know that economic conditions 
cannot, be radically changed by legisla- 
tion. 

We regard the maintenance of the gold 
standard as essential to the prosperity of 
the nation and to its position of influence 
among the nations. We consider the for- 
eign policy of the Administration in the 
main not only just and wise, but necessi- 
tated by the cohditions into which the 
United States has been brought by the 
progress of events. We have confidence 
in the statesmanship which is meeting 
new, difficult and delicate questions with 
such wisdom that our country stands 
foremost among the great Powers in the 
management of world politics. There- 
fore we hope for and confidently expect 
the triumph of the Republican party in 
the coming election. 

Meanwhile, we rejoice to see that that 
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result will not be accomplished as easily 
as many have supposed it would be. The 
principles of Republican government will 
have to be thoroughly reviewed, and 
their adaptability to national expansion 
demonstrated so that the people will un- 
derstand that these principles are upheld 
by the policy of the Government. This 
being done the last political campaign of 
the century will be one of the first in im- 
portance in increasing the capacity of the 
people of the United States for self-gov- 
ernment. 


How to Make Christian Fellow- 
ship More Effectual 

One way is to try to appreciate how 
much it means to us. As we look back 
over our personal histories, can we not 
all see how rich in blessing have been the 
sympathy, suggestion and help in actual 
endeavor which others have afforded us? 
It has been of the greatest comfort to feel 
that we do not fight the battle against 
evil within and without alone. Not only 
in hours of special stress of temptation 
but day by day we are fortified and 
cheered by the fact that we have fellow- 
ship not only with Jesus himself, through 
the Holy Spirit, but also with the great 
army of the redeemed, in heaven as well 
as on earth, and especially with the con- 
secrated souls around us, whose condi- 
tions are similar in general to our own. 

Another way is to try to realize of how 
much service we may be to others. 
This is at onee privilege and duty. We 
meet daily those whom it is in our power 
to encourage and aid in their Christian 
purpose. In business, in recreation, in 
the tranquil peace of the home circle it- 
self are those who need the inspiration of 
a fellowship not only amiable, friendly, 
or even affectionate, but also distinctly 
Christian. If we exercise ordinary tact 
we-can become powerfully, even if un- 
demonstratively, helpful to such. Let 
our eyes be open to the possibility. 

It is important, too, to remember the 
value which our Lord places upon effec- 
tual spiritual fellowship. In proportion 
to the degree of our loyalty to him we 
shall appreciate the significance of all 
which he has said about it. Whether it 
seem important to us or not, there can be 
no denial that he regards it as vital. He 
knew us and our needs as no other ever 
has known men. And he put upon the 
mutual fellowship of his children an em- 
phasis second only to that laid upon their 
fellowship with him. He was not speak- 
ing at random. He meant every word 
and in its fullest, most practical sense. 

Studying thus what the Christian fel- 
lowship of others means to us, what we 
know that ours may mean to them, and 
what Jesus plainly meant such fellow- 
ship to be, we cannot fail to both desire 
to be and to become more useful in 
his name. 





In Brief 


Saving praise for funerals is like carrying 
water through the thirsty desert to feed a dis- 
tant pool. 





Speliman Seminary, a Baptist institution 
for the education of Negroes, in the suburbs 
of Atlanta, Ga., has received $180,000 from 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller. 





Zangwill, the Jewish novelist and satirist, 
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has recently said of his people that the rich 
among them need an ideal more than t’:e poor 
among them need bread. 





Dr. Joseph Parker is out with the sugges- 
tion that the Congregational Unions of Scot- 
land and England hold a joint meeting in 
Manchester in October, 1901. 





“ Antidisestablishmentarians” is a new 
word coined by the biographer of Archbishop 
Benson, which now claims the first place for 
length in the English language. 





Even the meanest duties may be done at 
beauty’s very door. A butcher turning the 
hose upon his shelves one sunny afternoon 
filled his whole shop front with rainbows. 





As was to be expected of these intelligent 
Christian women, the officials of both the Indi- 
ana and the National W. C. T. U. repudiate the 
“prayer chain” project for the defeat of Mr. 
McKinley. 





Congregational Work has a paid cireulation 
of about 60,000, which is three times that of 
the organ of any one of our six benevolent so- 
cieties. The September number has intro- 
duced an important improvement by devoting 
the first page to general editorial matter. 





The unfrequented parts of the world have 
yet as great treasures of undiscovered gold 
as rich as the Klondike or the Witwatersrand. 
Two poor Persians have lately made a great 
strike in auriferous sands in the Caucasus, 
and a great rush of miners and prospectors 
to Schemacha may make that awkward Rus- 
sian name a household word. 





The London Saturday Review says the 
returns of railway companies show that the 
number of visitors to Paris during July was 
less than for the same month last year. The 
exposition seems doomed to be a financial 
failure. Entrance tickets, the price of which 
was fixed at one franc, can now be bought at 
the rate of two for forty centimes. 





The Methodists are chuckling over the fact 
that President McKinley, in the letter of in- 
troduction which he gave to Bishop D. H. 
Moore calling upon naval and military com- 
manders in eastern Asia to show him any 
courtesy “ which can consistently be shown,” 
referred to him as a “‘ Right Rey.” They at- 
tribute it to an Episcopalian amanuensis or 
private secretary. 





In California the other day a minister 
preached on the duty of marriage to a congre- 
gation containing a large number of bachelors, 
Immediately at the close of the service he was 
asked to unite two persons in the bonds of mat- 
rimony, the groom remarking that he would no 
longer disregard the divine injunction, “It is 
not good for man to be alone.”” Who says that 
the pulpit is a decadent force? 





Andree’s balloon expedition to the north 
pole has been heard from again, or it is so re- 
ported, through a bottle with a note in it. Of 
course such news is to be expected from time 
to time, for the papers value and pay for it. 
But the discovery of two buoys some time ago, 
which had belonged to the balloon and had 
drifted ashore, seems to indicate that it burst 
early in its voyage and fell into the sea. 





Professor Atkinson, superintendent of in- 
struction in the Philippines, has written to 
Secretary Shepard of the National Educational 
Association, asking him to send normal grad- 
uates as teachers for the Philippines. On 
three-year contracts, primary and grammar 
grade teachers are offered $75 to $100 per 
month and superintendents $2,000 to $2,500 
per year. In addition to salaries, all expenses 
to Manila are to be paid. 





Julian Ralph, writing on the present and 
future stutus of the war correspondent, says 
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that the decent, able correspondents in South 
Africa had to suffer for the sins of the vicious 
and feeble. A strict censorship, which was 
absolutely necessary in order to prevent the 
unprincipled and unwise from doing harm, 
militated against the freedom of the conscien- 
tious and wise correspondents and their serv- 
ice of the European and American public. It 
is ever thus. 





Olive Schreiner is said to have met Sir Alfred 
Milner face to face recently, and for the first 
time had a talk with him, at the end of which 
she remarked, “ That [he] is an honest man.” 
Before meeting him, all through the recent de- 
plorable war in South Africa she has de- 
nounced Milner most bitterly. Personal inter- 
course with opportunity to hear the voice and 
see the eyes of a suspected and dreaded foe 
often alters opinions that almost were convic- 
tions, and makes friends of foes. 





English temperance reformers for some time 
past have conceded that a new and serious 
difficulty in arousing public sentiment against 
the traffic was created when the breweries be- 
came limited liability companies and shares 
of stock began to find their way into small in- 
vestors’ hands, not seldom into the hands of 
the clergy. To fight this tendency a new 
pledge has been devised, for which the tem- 
perance advocates labor to secure signatures. 
People are asked to pledge themselves not to 
own brewery stock. 





The late Lord Chief Justice Russell of 
England was once asked how he, a Roman 
Catholic, could contribute to the support of a 
Primitive Methodist mission in Clapton. He 
replied, “I regard Christian charity as being 
too sacred a thing to be made the servant 
of sectarian prejudices or partisan ends.” 
Thomas Jackson, head of this mission, writes 
to the British Weekly a full account of the 
generous and continuous aid which he received 
from the great barrister, and of his catho- 
licity of spirit revealed in many ways. 





The Biblical Recorder, organ of the Baptist 
denomination in North Carolina, is making a 
stiff fight against the attempt to raise the 
race issue in the pending presidential cam- 
paign. Holding that with the passage of the 
recent amendment limiting the suffrage the 
race issue died in North Carolina, the Recorder 
insists that the pledges of the Democratic 
party in the amendment campaign must be 
redeemed, and an opportunity given now for 
the widest range of difference of opinion 
among the whites of the state on national 
and state issues. 





Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, who has been 
preaching in London, in an interview in the 
British Weekly, expressed his surprise at the 
number of English people in sympathy with 
Mr. Bryan, and said: 


If he is elected, it will be by the votes of the 
oppressors of the Negro, the Tammany cor- 
ruptionists, the anti-English element and by 
the discontented generally in our country. I 
do not say that Mr. Bryan himself represents 
all these elements, for he isa far better man 
than many of his party; but if he is elected 
at least eight-tenths of those who support him 
will belong to the classes to which I refer. 





The legality of the acts of the committee of 
sixteen, appointed by the last Presbyterian 
General Assembly to ascertain the opinions of 
the presbyteries relative to creed revision, 
has been questioned by a Philadelphia lay- 
man, who calls attention to the fact that the 
Synod of Pennsylvania has three members of 
the committee, whereas the organic law of the 
church requires that no synod should have 
more than two members on committees ap- 
pointed to consider amendments or alterations 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
Long Island Presbytery, the first to respond 
to the queries issued by this committee, has 
voted in favor of reaffirmation and against re- 
vision. 
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When I first set foot on Turkish soil, in 
January, 1839, I had no apprehension of 
ever having anything todo with Russia. I 
would have counted the man demented 
who should ‘have said, ‘Russian influ- 
ences will largely control your life.” I 
will note some points which any thought- 
ful reader will interpret to himself. 

My first teacher of the Armenian lan- 
guage was Avedis Der Sahakian. He 
was compelled, by a persecution originat- 
ing in St. Petersburg, to leave me. At 
the time we supposed that the cause was 
to be found in the Armenian patriarchate 
of Constantinople. We proceeded di- 
rectly, but unconsciously, to engage a 
Russian Armenian teacher, believing that 
no persecuting power could reach him.* 
After some weeks, in which we learned to 
prize him as a remarkable man, he was 
seized, while a member of my family, by 
the Russian ambassador, De Boutineff, 
and sent, by decree of Nicholas, the great 
ezar of Russia, to Siberia for life! 

When Dr. Schauffler, not understanding 
the case, went to the ambassador to re- 
monstrate and to testify to Mesrob’s ex- 
cellent character, the proud ambassador 
listened in dignified silence to all Dr. 
Schauffler had to say, and, waiting a little, 
to give his words more effect, he said, ‘I 
might as well tell you now, Dr. Schauffler, 
that the emperor of Russia, who is my 
master, will never allow Protestantism 
to set its foot in Turkey!” 

This opened my eyes to one great and 
alarming fact—that the opposition to our 
missionary work came from St. Peters- 
burg. We were very slow to believe this, 
tor Russia then expressed a great love for 
America and Americans. 
rob ease did not work well—for them. He 
wondrously made his escape and reached 
Calcutta, where he had been educated, 
and became the editor of an evangelical 
newspaper in Armenian. 

A mightier blow was needed. Not long 
after this Commodore Porter, our min- 
ister resident, informed us that the sul- 
tan had decided that for the sake of peace 
and the common welfare the American 
missionaries must leave the empire. 
Commodore Porter claimed the right of 
correspondence with his government, and 
before anything could be done the great 
sultan himself left his empire, and a new 
government, under Abdul Medjid, came 
into power. The new grand vizier, Res- 
chid Pasha, was friendly to England and 
America, and the decree was a dead let- 
ter. 

Another order was issued—and perhaps 
still remains in foree—that no clergyman 
or missionary should be allowed a travel- 
ing permit (teskeré) from the Russian 
embassy. This simply shows their 
watchfulness. 

About 1850-51 a learned German visited 
the English and American missionary 
stations in Asia Minor, searching for his- 
toric monuments: and inscriptions, and 
in many cases was materially aided by 
missionaries. He visited the Bebek Sem- 
inary, and the writer was glad to have 


* My Life and Times, page 186, and on. 


But the Mes- — 
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him. He examined our course of study, 
and inquired what all the young men 
could do. He possessed himself of our 
missionary plans as no other traveler 
ever did. He was, all the time, a Rus- 
sian spy. A colonel in the Turkish army, 
he came, with 800 Russian prisoners, to 
Constantinople during tlie Crimean War. 
He proved to some Armenians, who sup- 
plied his needs, that he knew by name 
every American missionary in Asia 
Minor, and what he was doing. Nobody 
else but Dr. Anderson could make that 
boast. It doubtless alarmed the czar. 
He had set his heart upon clearing Asia 
Minor of missionaries; and they were 
multiplying, and taking possession of the 
Armenian mind. 

The celebrated Layard (‘‘ Nineveh 
Layard’’), who had been fifteen years in 
Turkey and in diplomatic service, de- 
clared publicly that the czar hastened on 
the Crimean War so as to crush Protes- 
tantism in Turkey forever. Our most 
learned and distinguished minister resi- 
dent at the Porte, Hon. George P. Marsh, 
in a letter to Secretary Alden of the 
American Board—being in the midst of 
all those contests—declared that he be- 
lieved the astute Layard was right. 

The Crimean War was a fatal disap- 
pointment to Nicholas, the proudest 
monarch of the century. Itis not known 
whether the cause of his death was poi- 
son, personal exposure during that terri- 
ble winter, or bitter disappointment— 
each cause had its advocates. What we 
certainly know is that American mis- 
sions were not broken up, and Protestant- 
ism received a great confirmation. 

But the seven years’ contest for the 
right to build Robert College revealed the 
policy and power of Russia. The Turks 
would have made no objection. The 
grand vizier, Aali Pasha, had written 
with his own hand upon the petition, 
“This college may be built.”” What in- 
deed, the grand vizier to ‘eat his 
own words?’”’ General Ignatieff and the 
Russian officials of high rank never spoke 
to any American an unfriendly word, 
further than to express profound regret 
that religious . fanaticism should be 
lighted up in the Eastern world. Russia 
will always keep on excellent terms, diplo- 
matically, with American public men; 
while, at the same time, her under agents 
are plotting the most cruel things against 
American institutions. Russian diplo- 
macy is well known for its use of agents 
whom it can disown if their measures be- 
come such as would injure its interests. 
The man who had been chiefly instru- 
mental in pushing forward a treaty be- 
tween the United States and the Sublime 
Porte, which would have a disastrous ef- 
fect upon certain American interests, 
was an ardent admirer of Russia and an 
advocate of her interests. 

In the year 1877, iust before Mr. Hayes 
was inducted into the presidency, it be- 
came known that the Turkish minister at 
Washington was forming a treaty with 
the United States that had certain arti- 
cles capable of an application not honora- 
ble to our country and disastrous to all 






American interests and influence in Tur- 
key. 

A copy of the articles was sent to me, 
with the request that I would go imme- 
diately to Washington and see if the de- 
sign of the articles was fully understood. 
They were evidently aimed against the 
emigration of Armenians to the United 
States, and also to expose those who had 
emigrated and obtained American citi- 
zenship, to have it entirely ignored on 
their return to Turkey. They could be 
treated as rayahs, taxes imposed for every 
year of absence and payment enforced by 
the confiscation of goods and by all the 
other means known to the Turkish ad- 
ministration of Turkish laws. 

Some persons thus exposed to Turkish 
power had studied medicine in the United 
States of America, had regular diplomas 
and had served for years as surgeons in 
our war of “unpleasantness with the 
South.”” They especially would be sub- 
ject to the most disastrous exactions. 
They would be thrown into prison, and 
the only way they could escape ruin 
would be to declare themselves Moslems. 
This was not expressed, or even hinted 
at, but it would follow from their being 
treated as rayahs, with no protection 
from any foreign government. 

But a more cruel injustice would be 
done to all the relatives of emigrants who 
have left the country with no intention of 
returning. They might be compelled to 
pay the taxes of these absent relatives, 
Indeed, the Turkish government claims 
the right to do this, because the rayah is 
wholly in its power, and no one has any 
right to interfere in his behalf. Amer- 
ican citizens who had done faithful serv- 
ice in the war with our Southern breth- 
ren, and who had earned American citi- 
zenship by more than five years’ resi- 
dency, could be exposed to every indig- 
nity. 

This treaty would make the develop- 
ment of American trade with Turkey im- 
possible. For the merchant must employ 
rayahs who know the languages, customs, 
products and industries of the countries 
with which he would deal, and if he can- 
not protect his employees he cannot have 
them. No Turkish official, high or low, 
dares touch a rayah in Russian employ. 
Our country has hitherto so despised, 
or disesteemed, Turkey as to care very 
little for her, anyway. And as to the 
American missionaries, she has nothing 
to do with them, or, in the words of 
Sec. John Sherman, ‘ We cannot follow 
them or protect them there.” 

The officials in Washington, as was ex- 
pected, were ignorant of the meaning of 
the term rayah as incorporated in the pro- 
posed treaty. As soon as they learned 
the import of the treaty and the injustice 
it would necessarily work upon natural- 
ized citizens of this country upon their 
return to Turkey, the matter was dropped. 
Two or three times since different minis- 
ters at the Porte have proposed treaties 
of similar import, which are always at- 
tractive to the Turkish government, but 
they have failed of indorsement at Was).- 
ington. 
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Mother Meredith’s Call 


BY SARAH AVERY FAUNCE 


The minister was unusually quiet that 
evening, even taking into account the 
facts that it was Monday and that the 
afternoon had been spent in a round of 
parish calls, 

“Have you had a trying day, dear?” 
his wife asked as they sat together in the 


firelight. 

“No, Katherine, but I have had a 
eall.”” 

“What? Where? Who? Why didn’t 


you tell me before ?”’ 

‘** Because it came only this afternoon. 
It was from Mother Meredith.” 

“Russell Armstrong, what are you 
talking about? This isn’t the first of 
April,’’ said Mrs. Armstrong rather in- 
dignantly, for she lived in constant ex- 
pectation that some day a flourishing 
church with a large field and high stand- 
ing would feel that her husband was the 
one needed to fill its pulpit. 

Mother Meredith was a widow whose 
own children had long ago grown up and 
moved away while she still kept on in the 
old place, mothering everything from lame 
dogs to young ministers, with a loving 
impartiality which left nothing to be de- 
sired. 

“She was at church yesterday morn- 
ing,”’ Mr. Armstrong continued. 

“As usual, the dear old saint,’’ said his 
wife. 

“She wished that she could be a Mor- 
mon.” 

There had been in Westdale within a 
few weeks two ardent apostles of Brig- 
ham Young distributing leaflets which 
set forth the advantages both here and 
hereafter by belonging to the ‘‘ One great 
ehureh of God.” Awful visions of the 
good old lady as their proselyte flitted 
through Mrs. Armstrong’s mind as she 
waited for her husband to tell the rest of 
his story. 

**I] dropped in to see her this afternoon 
for a few minutes’ chat and a bit of the 
tonic that such a talk always gives. We 
had talked of the good collection for the 
Chureh Building Society and of the large 
congregation at the morning service, 
when she exclaimed, suddenly, ‘Well, I 
never wished till yesterday that I was a 
Mormon woman, but I sha’n’t dare to say 
a word against ’em ever again, for I’d 
liked to ’a’ been one for three minutes.’ ”’ 

“*Why, Mother Meredith,’ I said, 
‘have those remarkable tracts about 
town corrupted you so soon ?’ 

“No, but after I got home from 
meetin’ I kep’ a-sayin’, I wish I was Mr. 
Armstrong’s wife.’ To tell the truth, 
Katherine, I was a little embarrassed for 
a second, despite the difference in our 
ages and the pleasing recollection that 
the law of the land would admit no such 
possibility, so I rallied my common sense 
and waited. 

«Tf LT had a-been, I’d asked you three 


questions that might have helped you to- 


be some broader-minded, if you’ll forgive 
me for sayin’ so, Mr. Armstrong.’ 

“This was quite a shock to me, for I 
had prided myself that the morning’s 
discourse showed more than my sual 
breadth of thought. ‘May I ask what 
you mean?’ I said, somewhat on the de- 
fensive. 


“*Q, yes. Just you wait till I get you 
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some of the maple sugar with butternuts 
in it that Nahum sent.down last week, 
and while you eat the sweet stuff maybe 
you can stan’ it easier to hear my old 
woman’s talk.’ While I settled myself 
for the double treat she settled herself to 
give the advice. 

“*T guess that first I’d ‘a’ said, ‘‘ Well, 
husband, who of the Lord’s children was 
at church today an’ what did they seem 
to need?” Then I’d let you think about 
"em. There was Silas Martin. first. He 
ain’t been out to meetin’ before since his 
wife died, an’ you know he’s a-trying to 
let liquor alone an’ be a decent sort of a 
man. 

“«There was Mary Osgood; she lives 
with that raspin’ aunt of hers that would 
put any good, self-respectin’ file to shame 
if it once see how she can do work. 
Mary’s got means, but dear sakes, she 
don’t have no peace of mind from one 
week’s end to another. 

‘** Mis’ Holbrook was out, too. I s’pose 
her husband’s a smart enough man, good 
provider an’ all that, but when it comes 
to religion he ain’t any great on sympa- 
thy. Then up in the singers’ seats was 
that pretty little Nellie Shaw. Somehow 
she always puts me in mind of a rosy- 
cheeked apple that was good an’ sound 
till somebody put it in amongst a lot of 
half-spiled ones. That child needs a little 
bit of sly-handed warnin’ from some- 
where. Now you'll want a drink of 
spring water after that sugar, won’t 
you?’ And she hurried out to get it for 
me, coming back with a hospitable smile 
that revived me more than the water. 

***T suppose you noticed Cap’n Hodge’s 
wife? Queer, ain’t it, how quick folks 
forget how the Lord’s led ’em through 
deep waters an’ never failed ’em once? 
Seems if just as soon as she had that 
money come so unexpected she kind of 
put her soul into a colander with all her 
good feelin’s let through, an’ only dry, 
chippy ones left to live on. 

““*T couldn’t keep my eyes off Susan 
Whitmarsh. What atime she does have! 
Nobody in the family ever got into the 
habit of dyin’, as I know of, but they do 
make terrible dreary work of livin.’ 
Somehow she never had a real, consolin’, 
upliftin’ sorrer that you could feel to 
sympathize with her for, right to her 
face, but if I was in her place I should 
feel as if the furniture had all been taken 
out of my house an’ a lot’ of tombstones 
moved in by mistake!’ ”’ 

Mr. Armstrong paused in his story to 
take breath and lose himself in thought. 

“Well, was that all she said? What 
has that to do with a call?” his wife 
asked, presently. 

“No, that was not all. It was only the 
beginning, but it set me to thinking then 
as it has now. After she had given me 
time to see in my own mind who had sat 
before me she went on. 

“*Then I should have asked, ‘ What 
kind of help did you give those poor, 
wantish souls ?’’ Now as near’s I can re- 
member you told ’em that the President’s 
plannin’ was all out o’ gear, but I don’t 
seem to rec’lect that you told ’em how to 
set him straight. Then you said that 
England hadn’t got any right to set up 
an’ say that she’s always goin’ to tell 
those Dutchmen “shall an’ sha’n’t.”” I did 


agree with you strong on that p’int, but 
all the time you was talkin’ I kep’ a-sayin’ 
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to myself, ‘“‘What’s that got to do with 
Silas’s fightin’ liquor torments an’ Susan 
Whitmarsh gettin’ heartened up some 
against this week’s pile 0’ blues?”’’ 

“Here I plucked up courage,”’ said Mr, 
Armstrong, ‘“‘to ask her if she supposed 
that I could cover in one sermon the 
troubles of a whole congregation. 

“**No, I don’t,’ said she, ‘but I do be- 
lieve you’ve got a call to tell folks here in 
Westdale about a kingdom that’s higher 
than Victoria’s,°even if they do brag 
about her’s bein’ so united.’ 

«Don’t you think,’ I asked, ‘that a 
minister should try to lead his people into 
principles of good government ?’ 

***T guess,’ she answered, slowly, ‘if 
I’d been called to be a shepherd, in- 
stead of tellin’ the sheep all about a pack 
o’ wolves a-quarrelin’ an’ fightin’ over in 
the next field, I should have tried first of 
all to lead ’’em into a good, fresh pasture 
of the Lord’s love an’ got ’em a drink 
of the water of life. Folks talk a lot 
about politics an’ they do need fixin’ that’s 
a fact, but I’vealways reckoned that the 
place to do it warn’t the Lord’s house. 
There was a spell about the middle of 
your sermon when I thought you was 
really goin’ to preach. That time when 
you said the hymn about How shall I fol- 
low him I serve ? 

“*Jesus didn’t say to Peter, ‘ Now, 
Peter, when I’m gone you just go to work 
an’ git this Roman gover’ment on a good 
basis,’’ though I guess Peter was as capa- 
ble as some there be nowadays an’ likely 
would ’a’ been glad o’ the job. But he 
says, ‘“‘ Peter, there’s a lot o’ my sheep 
starvin’ right here round home, where 
there’s good pasture land a plenty. See 
if you can’t coax ’em to stop croppin’ 
poor stuff an’ eat somethin’ sustainin’. 
An’ here’s my lambs, Peter, I know 
you’re real tender feelin’. See if you 
can’t cosset ’em up a mite an’ give ’em 
some good, warm milk o’ the Word.” ’ 

“Then she put her trembling old hand 
on my shoulder and said, ‘O, I’m sure the 
Lord would a deal rather you’d let him 
do the turnin’ an’ overturnin’ of the na- 
tions an’ put out all your strength to feed 
those that’s in your care, so that they’ll 
get more comfort themselves, an’ be a 
credit to him that has branded ’em with 
his own blessed name.’ ”’ 

The minister’s voice broke in a sob. 

‘‘Katherine,” he said,. when speech 
came again, ‘“‘do you, too, hear my call to 
higher things? With God’s help, from 
this time I will throw away the husks 
that I have been giving my people and 
give them food.”’ 

“‘George Herbert saw the need when he 


said, 5 
Find out men’s wants and wills 
And meet them there,”’ 


was her reply. 





A student who completed his course of 
study in the Evangelical Theological Semi- 
nary last June has sued the institution in the 
St. Louis Court of Appeals for the diploma 
which has been denied to him. It is a rule of 
the seminary that the students shall keep 
themselves “heart-free.” The alleged reason 
for withholding this young man’s diploma is 
that he visited his sister-in-law, who is a 
widow, so often that he could not have con- 
tinued “ heart-free.” It will be refreshing to 
have a decision from the court—if it shall be 
given—as to how far a supposed affair of the 
heart shall affect a man’s standing in the min- 
istry. 
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Erastus Milo Cravath 


BY.J. G. MERRILL, D. D., DEAN OF FISK 
UNIVERSITY 

President Cravath unwittingly an- 
nounced the program of his career in 
the opening days of the year 1866. He 
had but a short time before been mus- 
tered out as chaplain of the 101st Ohio 
Infantry. This took place at Nashville, 
a city of marked strategic importance 
during the Civil War and one that prom- 
ised to be alike strategic in the evolution 
of the forces that were to redeem the na- 
tion. Here was a vast concourse of the 
newly made citizens of the republic. 
Ilere were men and women, lately soldiers 
and nurses, seeking a new avenue for the 
exercise of their gifts and graces. Here 
were unused buildings wherein to gather 
the untutored, leaderless people to be 
taught and led. Thousands of Negroes 
old and young were met in the barracks 
recently occupied by wounded soldiers. 
A regimental band had headed this dusky 
cohort, which here faced generals, states- 


men, prominent educators and others. 


who had bidden these new made citizens 
come together to learn to read. 

It fell to Chaplain Cravath to make the 
proclamation that then and there was 
begun a great educational institution that 
should give to the emancipated race the 
opportunities and advantages which had 
so long been furnished to the white race 
in their colleges and universities. To 
this announcement was added the ex- 
pression of the conviction that funds 
would be provided to equip and maintain 
such an institution as fast as it should be 
found that they would be needed for the 
development of the race. Thirty-five 
years later beside his comrades in the 
National Cemetery at Nashville last week 
was laid this man, who for a generation 
wrought unceasingly, superbly, to fulfill 
the promise he had made. 

To have recognized the simple proposi- 
tion for which this Fisk movement stood 
seems easy today. It required a seer 
thirty-five years ago. Four million Ne- 
groes had by statute been numbered 
among the sovereign people of the United 
States. Physically prolific, morally weak, 
in their religious life steeped in supersti- 
tion, no race could have been more unfit 
to perform the duties of freemen. Their 
former masters were benumbed, bewil- 
dered, powerless. Of those in the North 
who had freed them some regarded their 
work complete when the Negro was eman- 
cipated, some in their zeal for emancipa- 
tion had idealized the Negro, some saw in 
the chaos of the hour their opportunity 
to amass fortunes and gain political ad- 
vantage; the vast majority were appalled 
at the gravity of a situation which they 
could not comprehend and hence did not 
dare try to relieve. It was left to a few 
men, among whom was Dr. Cravath, to 
grasp the situation and thereby secure for 
themselves an unsurpassed opportunity. 

Time has disclosed the fact that great 
as was the undertaking of which the young 
chaplain took hold he was equal to his 
opportunity. A bare mention of his char- 
acteristics will make manifest his prov- 
idential call to his life work. President 
Cravath, capable of a lifelong enthusiasm, 
was no mere enthusiast. A sound judg- 
ment was his most striking possession. 
True as he was to the Negro, he never 
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idealized him. He took the black man at 
his worth, recognized alike his defects 
and his excellencies. He did not nor could 
he ignore the perplexities in respect to 
the social relations between ex-masters 
and freedmen. These he regarded soluble 
by time as are many difficult situations 
occasioned by differences in taste. With 
like equanimity did he regard the social 
ostracism of a quarter of a century when 
those who honored him for his integrity 
and admired him for his ability withheld 
from him and his the courtesies of polite 
society. 

None the less did he insist upon the 
Americanship of the Negro. An Afro- 
American, as an Irish or a Swede-Ameri- 
can, should receive the intellectual and 
moral training essential to the making of 
American citizens. He could not imag- 
ine a time, therefore, when there would 
be no need of a college or university for 
the black man. He never lost sight of 
an ultimate institution of largest propor- 
tions and with most complete equipment. 
He secured a spacious campus, on which 
he erected structures to stand for all time. 
Temporary measures were to him an im- 
pertinence and extravagance. 

In the same way and on the same prin- 
ciple did President (Qravath deplore the 
regarding of partial training ultimate. 
Here he stemmed a mighty current. Men 
multiplied who, for varied reasons which 
cannot here be characterized, discrimi- 
nated against the Negro—would deny him 
the full opportunities afforded to the Cau- 
casian in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing so lavishly endowed in America. This 
heresy he withstood in the name of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. Character not caste, capability 
not color, were to decide what kind of an 
education should be afforded the youth of 
America. He recognized from the outset 
that no greater peril can face a republic 
than caste in education. 

To accomplish his purposes Dr. Cravath 
had the gifts of a leader. It was easy for 
him to surround himself with a harmoni- 
ous college faculty. Discipline of the 
loftiest type shaped the student body. 
To defy his-love and leadership was hard 
for the most reckless. His patience was 
well-nigh boundless, but when once ex- 
hauste1 the rebuke which followed was 
simply appalling. He daily prayed at 
chapel, “Help us, O Lord, to overcome 
evil with good.”” Throughout the entire 
Southland live hundreds of men and 
women who, following his Christlike lead- 
ing, are one of the most potent forces for 
the peace of a region pregnant with strife 
and on the confines of an interracial war. 

The crowning grace in President Cra- 
vath’s career was his sublime faith. At- 
tractive as was his personal appearance, 
courtly his manners, broad his scholar- 
ship, catholic his theological views, it was 
faith in God and men that charmed his 
allies into loyal devotion and made those 
who differed from him in matters of pol- 
icy hesitate to oppose him. As his physi- 
cal life faded away, his mind retaining its 
wonted vigor, he remarked in substance 
to a lifelong comrade in the work: “ My 
mind is full of plans for Fisk. O that I 
had ten more years to carry out these 
plans.” He died with achievements that 


ought to satisfy a lofty ambition, but 
none the less denied the realization of 
visions which his faith had framed. It 
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only remains for men of like spirit to 
supply the money, the consecrated teach- 
ing and the loyal appropriation on the 
part of the Negro race of the blessings 
which Fisk affords to secure in the future 
the perfected fruition of which he has en- 
joyed rich foretastes. 





In and Around Boston 


The Old South Lecture Course 

Last Wednesday the Old South Church was 
filled with young people listening to the last 
of the season’s lectures. The subject for 
the course has been The United States in the 
Nineteenth Century, and the progress of the 
country in history, science and literature has 
been traced by men and women who have 
made the afternoons interesting as well as in- 
structive. The first lecture was on Thomas 
Jefferson, the First Nineteenth Century Presi- 
dent, by Mr. John Fiske. Professor Baldwin 
spoke on Steam and Electricity from Fulton 
to Edison. Among the other lecturers were 
Rey. Drs. W. E, Barton and Charles G. Ames. 
This is the eighteenth season of the Old South 
work, which was inaugurated by Mary Hem- 
enway and continued with money left by her 
for the purpose. The object of the lectures is 
to rouse in the young people of Boston an 
interest in American history. Tickets are 
given free to those under twenty who apply 
for them. Other people are admitted by pay- 
ment. The course this year has been well 
attended and in every way successful. 


Dr. Lorimer’s Moderation 

Rev. George C. Lorimer of the Tremont Tem- 
ple Baptist Church, who receives a salary of 
$7,000 per year, was recently informed by his 
church officials that they had yoted to add 
$1,000 to his salary. He replied that he did 
not think that he could accept it in view of 
the financial condition of the ehurch. They 
sent the next check on the basis of the $8,000 
per year salary, and he returned it, insisting 
that his salary should remain at 87,000 and 
that he should be paid on that basis. It is to 
be hoped that the critics of the ministry, who 
are always harping on the cupidity of clergy- 
men, will take note of this act, in no wise re- 
markable or phenomenal, but made public 
because of the notoriety of the church and 
the preacher. 


President Warren at Boston University 

President Warren of Boston University 
authorizes the announcement that the present 
year, beginning Sept. 19, he will repeat his 
usual course entitled The Religions of the 
World and the World Religion. He has this 
summer revised and enlarged his lecture out- 
line, and privately printed it again for the 
sole use of members of his class. He will 
include in the course this year a new treat- 
ment, fuller than ever before, of the religion 
of the earliest Semites and the relation of 
Moses and the prophets thereto. None but 
college graduates are qualified to take this 
course. 


The Annual Sunday School Convention 

The State Association committee, whose 
headquarters are in Boston, announces a very 
attractive program for the convention to be 
held in Pittsfield, Oct. 2, 3 and 4.- Among the 
prominent names upon the program are Drs. 
D. O. Mears, A. E. Winship, J. M. English, 
A. F. Schauffler and Bishop Lawrence. Rev. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., will conduct devo- 
tional services. Aside from the addresses, 
practical conferences conducted by prominent 
Sunday school workers are to be held. The 
children’s service will have its usual interest 
to primary workers. The first week in Octo- 
ber is the most enjoyable time to pass a few 
days in the Berkshire Hills. Excursion rates 
have been arranged from all parts of the state. 
Hotel accommodations are ample and reason- 
able. The local committee has arranged ex- 
cursions on Friday following the sessions, 
including a trip to Greylock. 
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The Latest Developments in China 


THE MASSACRED SHANSI MISSIONARIES 


The worst forebodings have come true. 
The evidence which has been accumulating 
for weeks that the missionaries in Shansi 
province were in peculiar peril has at last cul- 
minated in the dispatch from the United 
States consul general, Mr. Goodnow, at 
Shanghai, whose statement is corroborated by 
other correspondents, including Rev. Dr. H. 
D. Porter of the A. B. C. F. M., who cabled 
from Taku, “ Fen-cho-fu teacher arrived here 
Massacres Taiku July 31, at Fen- 
cho-fu Aug. 15.” Ten of the workers of the 
American Board with three children, the 
entire staff, have been put to death. The end 
came on July 31 and Aug. 15. Those who were 
stationed at Fen-cho-fu, Rev. and Mrs. C. W. 
Price and daughter, Rev. and Mrs, E. R. At- 
water and two children of the A. B. C. F. M. 
and Mr. and Mrs. Lundgren and Miss EI- 
dredge of Danish and British missionary soci- 
eties were murdered on the way to the coast, 
having left the station under Chinese escort. 
Rey. and Mrs. D. H. Clapp, Rev. G. L. Wil- 
liams, Rev. F. W. Davis, Miss Rowena Bird 
and Miss Mary Partridge of the American 
Board, who were stationed at Tai-ku, were 
killed at that station. 

Following is a brief statement of some of 
the more important facts or biographical de- 
tails of the lives of the missionaries who have 
been killed in Shansi. 

ATWATER, REY. ERNEST R. and MRs. ELIZABETH 
(GRAHAM). Mr. Atwater was born in 1865 in 
Oberlin, O. He graduated from Oberlin College 
1887, from Oberlin Seminary 1892. Embarked 
for the mission August, 1892. Mrs. Atwater was 
Miss Elizabeth Graham, born in Newry, Ireland, 
in 1870, She was a student of the Royal Univer- 
sity of Ireland and taught school in London, 
England, and in Weston-Super-Mare, near Bristol, 
England. 

BIRD, SUSAN ROWENA, was born in 1865 in San- 
doval, Ill. She studied in Oberlin College and 
embarked for the mission from San Francisco, 
180, 

CLAPP, REV. DwiGcHut H. and Mrs. Mary J.(Row- 
LAND). Mr. Clapp was born in 1841 in Middle- 
field,O. He graduated from Oberlin College 187%, 
from Oberlin Seminary 1884. He embarked for 
the mission field September, 1884. Mrs. Clapp 
was born in 1845 in Clarksfield, O. She studied 
at Lake Erie Seminary, Painesville, O. 

Davis, Rev. FRANCIS W., was born in 1857 in 
Sparta, Wis. He graduated from Oberlin College 
1889, and embarked for the mission field in Sep- 
tember Of the same year. He visited the United 
States 1897 and returned to the mission field, 
leaving Mrs. Davis in this country, October, 1899, 

PARTRIDGE, MARY LOUISE, Was born in 1865 in 
Stockholm, N. Y. She studied at Mt. Holyoke 
College and Oberlin College and embarked for the 
mission 1893, 

PRICE, REV, CHARLES W. and Mrs. Eva J. (KEA- 
SEY). Mr. Price was born in 1847 in Richland, 
Ind. He studied three years at Oberlin College, 
graduated from Obertin Seminary 188%, and em- 
barked that same year for the mission field. Mrs. 
Price was born in 1855 in Constantine, Mich. 
She studied at Oberlin College, married at Altoona, 
Io., 1873. 

WILLIAMS, REV. GEORGE L., was born in 1858 in 
Southington, Ct. He graduated from Oberlin 
College 1888, from Oberlin Seminary 1891. He 
embarked with his wife for the mission field July, 
1891. Mrs. Williams returned last year and is 
now in this country with her three children. 


yesterday. 


Rey. Dr. and Mrs. I. J. Atwood, Mrs. G. L. 
Williams and Mrs. F. W. Davis and families 
of this mission are now in this country on fur- 
lough. The officers of the Board have from the 
first felt the danger of the situation in Shansi, 
and have made every effort to warn the mis- 
sionaries and facilitate their escape. But their 
remote location, several hundred miles further 
inland than Paotingfu, and the swift spread 
of the troubles seem to have made it impos- 
sible for them to escape. 

Disquieting reports relative to Shansi prov- 
ince and the missionaries at work there began 
to come weeks ago. Thus as long ago as July 


27 the representative of the English Baptist 
Missionary Society at Shanghai, Rev. Timothy 
Richard, had word from Rev. Evan Morgan 
of Hsianfu, saying, “ Shansi native Christians 


massacred. Further murder five foreigners. 
Wire prospects of peace. Does consul advise 
staying?” Mr. Morgan and his associate, 
Rev. F. Madeley, were at once advised to start 
for the coast. On Aug. 3 the London Daily 
Express received from its Shanghai represen- 
tative word that news had come from Shansi 
of the murder of fifty missionaries. Aug. 20 
a dispatch from Chefoo reported Yu, the bitter 
anti-foreign governor of Shansi, as having in- 
vited the foreigners in his province to take 
refuge with him, and when once in his power 
they were reported as massacred. Aug. 26 a 
Shanghai dispatch to the Chicago Record 
described the murder of Mr. and Mrs. MeCon- 
nell at Hotsin in the province of Shansi, they 
with two other missionaries being induced to 
leave the station under a bogus escort, when 
they were murdered. 

The Christian World (London) of Aug. 23 
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reported that the China Inland Mission officials 
had heard of the arrival at Hankow of nine- 
teen refugee missionaries from Shansi, three 
ladies and two children being killed on the 
way, and the whole party for six weeks being 
subjected to fiendish inhumanity, being 
robbed, starved and driven naked from village 
to village. Aug. 21 a dispatch from Peking 
reported that Yu Hsien, governor of Shansi, 
had memorialized the throne asking for his 
reward for having invited fifty-two foreigners 
under his protection and for having afterward 
killed them. On Sept. 4 the Associated Press 
representative in Shanghai sent forth a par- 
ticularly realistic account. of the sufferings 
and indignities endured by the surviving mis- 
sionaries from the interior who had reached 
the coast, presumably including in his aec- 
count the China Inland missionaries above re- 
ferred to. 

So explicit was this report, and such was its 
criticism of the missionary boards for sup- 
pressing information of this sort, that the offi- 
cials of the American Board were constrained 
to prepare a public statement denying that 
any reports had been received from their mis- 


sionaries concerning maltreatment of mission- 
aries, especially women; and that their cor- 
respondence with the officials of other socie- 
ties had not brought them confirmation of any 
such reports. 

We would like to be optimistic about the 
treatment of Christian missionaries in China, 
but we cannot be with the record from 
Shansi and Paotingfu before us. Dr. Samuel 
Cochran of the Presbyterian Board, writing 
from Arima, Japan, tells of the decapitation of 
nine missionaries, seven adults and two chil- 
dren, south of Hang-Chow. Hereports having 
seen Dr. Leslie of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Board, who has since landed in Vancouver and 
is now at home, supposably, the tendons of 
whose legs and wrists were cut so that he is 
crippled for life. We have quoted above the 
official statement of the China Inland Mission 
officials as to the treatment their refugees had 
in getting to Hankow. A letter from Chefoo, 
published in the Presbyterian Journal, de- 
scribes the treatment received by Dr. Ting, 
one of the ablest and best of the native Chris- 
tian physicians and preachers, who was ar- 
rested, horribly beaten “till there was no 
flesh on either thigh.” 

Sensational journalism has been guilty of 
much in connection with the reporting of Chi- 
nese happenings during the past four months. 
But after due discount is made the fact re- 
mains that the world does not begin yet to ap- 
preciate the horrors that have been perpe- 
trated and witnessed. Nor can we fail to be- 
lieve that those Americans and British who in 
the treaty ports of China have talked and 
and advised with the survivors of the horrors 
are justified in protesting most vehemently 
against any course by our own or the other 
Powers that will create the impression in 
China that the destruction of life and property 
which has been suffered is not to be atoned 
for. 

THE SHANSI FIELD OF THE AMERICAN, 

BOARD 

The Shansi mission consisted of two sta- 
tions, Tai-ku and Fen-cho-fu, and seven out- 
stations. Tai-ku station, which was estab- 
lished in 1883, covered a territory 120 miles 
long and fifty broad with a population of a 
million and a half. The work consisted of 
regular Sabbath services in the station and in 
the out-stations, sometimes by the missiona- 
ries and sometimes by native helpers; work 
in opium refuges, where many were reclaimed ; 
station classes, where native helpers were in- 
structed; work among the women, and the 
boys’ school. Last year this had twenty-four 
pupils, nearly all from Christian families, and 
was partially self-supporting. 

Fen-cho-fu was established in 1887. The 
next year a church was organized, the growth 
of which has been encouraging. Two opium 
refuges were maintained and preaching serv- 
ices held inthein. There were station classes 
and a boys’ school of thirteen members, where 
they learned arithmetic, geography, history 
of the Old Testament, life of Christ, the cat- 
echism and Chinese classics, 

In both stations hospitals and dispensaries 
were an important factor in the work. The 
reports of last year gives 7,246 as the number 
of patients treated. 


THE SITUATION AT PAOTINGFU 


No more news respecting the fate of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian workers in 
Paotingfu has come, at least news that is pos- 
itively conclusive. Under pressure from the 
missionary boards our Department of State 
has seen to it that Minister Conger and Gen- 
eral Chaffee have been ordered to set on foot 
investigations from Peking which will confirm 
or deny the reports of massacre. Efforts 
made by the American Board officials have 
brought nothing additional that is at all con- 
clusive. Their agents at the nearest port re- 
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port that it is impossible to get messengers 
through. Rev. J. W. Lowrie of the Presbyte- 
rian Board tells of the discovery in the vice- 
roy’s yamen at Tientsin of a letter from a 
Chinese officer in Paotingfu, who described a 
massacre in Paotingfu on June 30 in which 
the chapel residences outside the north sub- 
urb were burned by Boxers and six or seven 
foreigners killed. He added that on the 3ist 
they burned the chapel residences on the 
south side. Whether many or few foreigners 
and native Christians were killed on this day 
the officer did not know. The Presbyterian 
missions are on the north side of the city and 
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the American Board on the south side. Rev. 
J. A. Fitch, writing to the Presbyterian Board 
from Nagasaki, says, “It is certain now that 
allat Paotingfu have been murdered.” Possi- 
bly, now that General Gaselee of the British 
army commands the railway line from Peking 
to Paotingfu, we may get more authentic in- 
formation. 
TOTAL LOSSES UP TO DATE 


An Official statement by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society (London) puts: the total loss 
of Protestant missions in China up to date as 
between fifty and sixty men, women and chil- 
dren, and a “terrible list of murdered native 
Christians.” United States Consul Goodnow 
of Shanghai is reported as estimating the total 
probable loss of Protestant missionaries, Brit- 
ish and American, in China up to date as 
ninety-three, while seventy others stationed 
in Shansi and Chili provinces are as yet un- 
accounted for. Of deaths absolutely proven, 
he estimates twenty-two as Americans and 
thirty-four British. The pressure from the 
ofticials and adherents of the British mission- 
ary societies upon Lord Salisbury against any 
policy of withdrawal from Peking which will 
be premature is very strong. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MISSIONARIES 

Eleven of the British missionary societies 
with agents in China have issued a statement 
to the British public, answering the charges 
of the critics who attribute the Boxer uprising 
and consequent events to the missionaries’ 
presence and labors in China. They deny, so 
far as the Protestant missions are concerned, 
that interference in suits of law where Chris- 
tian converts were parties has caused the out- 
break. They admit that the constant pres- 
ence of the missionary is a witness to the in- 
trusion of the foreigner, and that the mission- 
aries’ teaching is profoundly influencing the 
multitude, but they deny that there is any 
evidence that the persecution of the Christians 
and the attacks on missionaries, which have 
been so painful a feature of the present and 
of many previous outbreaks of fanaticism in 
China, have any religious basis such as was 
so prominent a feature in the Indian Mutiny. 
The Chinese are not conspicuous for their re- 
ligiousness, and they are quite accustomed to 
differences of religious opinion, the country 
being filled with religious sects. The com- 
plaint against Christianity has been mainly 
that it was a foreign superstition. The Chris- 
tians have been persecuted because they had 
adopted a faith which came from foreigners. 
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The missionaries have been the objects of at- 
tack because they were foreigners. 

They close by pointing to the official British 
policy of forcing the opium trade on Chinay 
and the threats of partition of China by Euro- 
pean politicians, merchants and journalists as 
far more responsible for the anti-foreign up- 
rising than anything the foreign missionaries 
have done. Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson signs 
the statement in behalf of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. 

DR. SHEFFIELD’S OPINION ON THE SITUA- 
TION 

A letter from Rey. Dr. D. Z. Sheffield, pres- 
ident of the pillaged and burned North China 
College at Tung-cho, written at Karuizawa, 
Japan, Aug. 4, has been received by kinsfolk 
in Warsaw, N. Y. In it he says: 


I think the appeals to various Western gov- 


“ernments to mediate for the Chinese have all 


come from the Prince Tuan power, the ruling 
power, and that the object has been to compel 
Western nations to reveal their final purpose 
in the attack upon Peking. If thé meaning 
was partition, all China would be united ina 
war to the death. If the meaning was restor- 
ation of a stable Chinese government, then 
there was room for negotiation as to the status 
of the present power, and all the time the 
weight of the lives of the foreigners in Peking 
would be in the balance to help the Chinese 
side. I am hoping that the Western Powers 
will say to China: “We will not negotiate 
with you until the foreigners in your hands 
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are delivered safely tous. Meanwhile we will 
move with our armies upon Peking, will de- 
stroy the opposing Chinese armies and will 
hold the lives of empress dowager, princes, 
generals and civil officers accountable for lives 
of the foreigners in Chinese hands.” 

What a revelation of the savagery of heath- 
enism! These fierce, merciless creatures, the 
leaders, are all of them full of the best Con- 
fucian sentiments of virtue, benevolence, 
charity, good will to strangers, only words 
that have no power over life... . 

I was invited here to attend a missionary 
eonference held annually by the different 
bodies of Presbyterian missionaries. I was 
invited to give an address on the transforma- 
tion of China... . 

I shall hold myself in readiness to go to 
China as soon as the way is open. Meanwhile 
I will do such work in Japan as comes to my 
hands. I have been invited to go to a station 
well in the northern portion of China and give 
a few lectures to Christian helpers. If I dare 
to give the time I shall delight to do such 
work and get such an opportunity for seeing 
the country and work. 

It looks pretty doubtful as to Mrs. Sheffield’s 
joining me this autumn in China. I am sor- 
rowing. I think it right to sorrow under such 
an affliction, but I am trusting and hoping. 
With Abraham we look for a city that hath 
foundations, and so will not be shaken by 
doubt and fear. ; 

THE SIEGE AND RELIEF OF TIENTSIN 

A circumstantial account of the events in 
Tientsin during the conflict between the 
allies and the Boxers and imperial troops, 
which is published in the Japan Mail of Aug. 
11, is valuable for its explicitness and its re- 
liability, being written by Rev. Charles F. 
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Gammon of the American Bible Society, with 

headquarters at Tientsin. He does not hesi- 
tate to condemn the firing on the Taku forts 
by the admirals and praises without reserve 
Admiral Kempff’s refusal to participate in this 
proceeding, which unquestionably aggravated 
the Chinese imperial troops, added to the hor- 
rors in Tientsin and, in the opinion of the 
editor of the Mail, led the authorities in 
Peking to give up trying to restrain the Box- 
ers and, to some extent, justified them in turn- 
ing the imperial troops against the legations. 

The Monday after the bombardment of the 
Taku forts General Nieh’s troops made a de- 
termined attack on the Tientsin railway sta- 
tion, and nothing but the valor of the Cos- 
sacks saved it and the foreigners who were in 
Gordon Hall and in the compound of Mr. 
Cousins. He is the local representative of the 
great shipping house of Jardine Mattieson, 
whose solicitude for and lavish hospitality to 
the missionaries and other foreigners in Tien- 
tsin entitles him to lasting gratitude and sub- 
stantial formal recognition by missionary so- 
cieties. ‘* For three days more our fate,” says 
Mr. Gammon, “ hung in the balance, with all 
the favor (save the all-important favor of 
God) on the side of the Chinese. Matters 
looked so serious that men had been appointed 
to shoot the women and children when it came 
to a final stand. Women’s faces were white 
and men’s were grave. There seemed little 
hope.” But the Boxers did not use their op- 
portunities, and in time the danger of attack 
en masse passed. 

Mr. Gammon testifies to the invaluable 
service rendered by the native Christians. 
They were the barricade builders under fire. 
They carried water and ammunition and pro- 
visions. They dug graves, performed every 
kind of heavy labor, and earned the praise 
and gratitude of the military men, who at first 
insisted that they must be turned out on the 
Streets to fall prey to the Boxers. Two of 
them volunteered to carry messages through 
to the admirals at the Taku forts, which they 
did. One got back after having been thrown 
in the river for dead. The native women 
proved useful, too. They did the hospital 
washing, picked over wool for lint, stuffed 
pillows for the wounded, etc. 

No relief from Taku came. Air and water 
became foul. Streets and river were crowded 
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with the rotting dead. Dogs ranged the 
Streets eating the corpses, and the strain and 
the sights became awful, indescribable. 
Then on July 23 relief came, Great Britain, 
the United States and Russia furnishing the 
troops. 

As to the relations between the Boxers and 
the imperial officials and their joint responsi- 
bility for what has happened Mr. Gammon 
says “that after the viceroy had fled from 
Tientsin and his yamen was searched, official 
papers were found which contained the names 
of the Boxer leaders, their strength, etc., and 
a record of the arms and provisions issued to 
them from the public stores. Also a copy of a 
letter to the throne, advising that the Boxers 
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The Home 


The Things That Are More 
Excellent 


As we wax older on this earth, 
Till many a toy that charmed us seems 
Emptied of beauty, stripped of worth, 
And mean as dust and dead as dreams— 
For gauds that perished, shows that passed, 
Some recompense the Fates have sent ; 
Thrice lovelier shine the things that last, 
The things that are more excellent. 





Tired of the senate’s barren brawl, 

An hour with silence we prefer, 
Where statelier rise the woods than all 
Yon towers of talk at Westminster. 
Let this man prate and that man plot, 

On fame or place or title bent: 
The votes of veering crowds are not 
The things that are most excellent. 


And in appropriate dust be hurled 
That dull, punctilious god, whom they 
That call their tiny clan the world, 
Serve and obsequiously obey ; 
Who con their ritual of Routine, 
With minds to one dead likeness blent, 
And never e’en in dreams have seen 
The things that are more excellent. 


To dress, to call, to dine, to break 
No canon of the social code, 

The little laws that lacqueys make, 
The futile decalogue of Mode— 

How many a soul for these things lives, 
With pious passion, grave intent! 

While Nature careless-handed gives 
The things that are more excellent. 


To hug the wéalth ye cannot use, 
And lack the riches all may gain— 
© blind and wanting wit to choose, 
Who house the chaff and burn the grain! 
And still doth life with starry towers 
Lure to the bright divine ascent! 
Be yours the things ye would ; be ours 
The things that are more excellent. 


The grace of friendship—mind and heart 
Linked with their fellow heart and mind, 
The gains of science, gifts of art; 
The sense of oneness with our kind; 
The thirst to know and understand— 
A large and liberal discontent ; 
‘These are the goods in life’s rich hand, 
The things that are more excellent. 


In faultless rhythm the ocean rolls, 
A rapturous silence thrills the skies ; 
And on this earth are lovely souls, 
That softly look with aidful eyes. 
Though dark, O God, thy course and track, 
I think thou must at least have meant 
That naught which lives should wholly lack 
The things that are more excellent. 
— William Watson. 





Now that a camera of some 
description forms part of the 
vacation outfit of many trav- 
elers and stands high in the list of possi- 
ble Christmas gifts for young people, it is 
not amiss to consider the uses to which it 
may legitimately be put. The August 
Photo Era publishes a thoughtful article 
by H. W. Taylor, an artist of exceptional 
ability and good taste, on the Ethics of 
Photography. It discusses a number of 
questions which apparently escape the 
attention of the average amateur. Most 
of us have been irritated by the sight of 
an enthusiastic but irresponsible ‘ko- 
daker’’ pointing his little box at groups 
on private piazzas, at bathers in anything 
but beautiful attitudes on the beaches, at 


Misuse of 
the Camera 
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awkward children or absorbed couples, 
and have, perhaps, found it necessary to 
turn a sudden corner to escape appearing 
personally in some souvenir of the ex- 
cursionist. Pictures of young people 
in affectionate attitudes, of scantily 
dressed figures alleged to represent Faith, 
Hope or other virtues, double exposures 
whereby two utter strangers appear in 
intimate converse on one plate and the 
numerous devices through which false 
impressions are conveyed by manipula- 
tion of the camera and plates are not only 
in thoroughly bad taste, but are wrong in 
that they represent the abuse of a good 
gift. The Photo Era does well to raise 
the question of ethics, 


Cultivating the Spirit of 
Reverence 
‘BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


If there be any basis of truth in the 
popular sentiment that affixes labels to 
the various nations of the earth, stamp- 
ing one as light and frivolous, another as 
slow of understanding and stiff-necked, 
another still as treacherous and vindic- 
tive, then do we Americans stand ac- 
cused at the world’s bar of the high crime 
of irreverence. How well founded is the 
accusation each one of us may judge for 
himself, though we may maintain with 
much show of reason that our national 
fault is of the lips rather than of the 
heart, and is merely a light and jesting 
way of looking at and speaking of things, 
produced and fostered by the youth and 
gayety and prosperity of our country. 
We are young and strong, free and rich ; 
it is more than a generation since any 
wide-spread national calamity befell us. 
What wonder, then, if we look at the 
world through rose-colored spectacles 
and see each others’ faces broad with 
smiles as in a convex mirror? 

May not this so-called irreverence, too, 
be a matter of climate? As a young 
American writer has lately said: ‘‘How 
wonderful it is that we should have all 
the sunshine in our land. No wonder we 
are cheerful and that we are always half 
in jest. God said we might be.” 

We may consider, perhaps, that we 
have divine warrant for lightness of 
heart and some consequent lightness of 
speech, but we must beware lest this 
lead us too far. If we are in truth irrev- 
erent as a people, irreverent of heart and 
in the real sense of the word, then we are 
lacking in the one thing upon which, in 
the opinion of one of the world’s greatest 
philosophers, ‘all depends for making 
man in every point a man.” 

Goethe, in Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship and Travels, leads his hero to the 
‘“‘ pedagogic province,” where his son is to 
be educated. Hardly has he crossed the 
borders of that fair land than he is struck 
by the three different attitudes and ex- 
pressions assumed by the various children 
he meets as their leaders and teachers 
pass by. Thc youngest cross their hands 
upon their breasts and look joyfully 
toward heaven ; the next in age fold their 
arms behind their backs and turn upon 
the earth a smiling look, while the oldest, 
with frank and spirited air, their hands 
by their sides, turn their heads toward 
their comrades and form themselves into 
a line. 
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These three kinds of gesture are inter- 
preted to Wilhelm as symbolic of the 
three reverences which it is the object 
of education to foster. The first is rev- 
erence to a God above, who images and 
reveals himself in parents, teachers and 
superiors ; the second, reverence for the 
earth and all that lives upon it—for its 
bounty, its laws and the joys and sorrows 
that it gives us. _When the lessons indi- 
cated by the first two postures have been 
mastered, the pupil is freed from them 
and assuming the third attitude, learns 
reverence to man. Turning to his fel- 
lows, he ranges himself with them and 
stands ready to give and take, to love and 
admire, to help and be helped and in com- 
bination with his equals to face the 
world. 

It is Goethe’s opinion that well-formed, 
healthy human beings bring much into 
the world with them, but that no child 
brings reverence. It is a higher sense, he 
says, which must be communicated, and 
in the communication lies the business, 
not only of education, but of all true reli- 
gions. 

If it is the general agreement that 
American children, and consequently 
adults, are peculiarly lacking in this vir- 
tue, then we must cast about for methods 
by which it may be imparted, for the soul 
without it is but a parched country, lack- 
ing the gentle dew which, nightly falling, 
refreshes every tender bud of goodness. 

Taking up the first reverence, may we 
not question whether the religious educa- 
tion of our little ones is all that it might 
be. Is their Sunday school really a place 
of spiritual influences, where some single 
lesson is learned, some delicate impres- 
sion made each week? Is the ‘‘grace be- 
fore meat’”’ they daily hear a clearly re- 
peated, heartfelt invocation, varied occa- 
sionally to suit varying circumstances and 
looked for and remembered because so ya- 
ried? Are the family prayers so planned 
as to interest even the youngest auditors ? 
And is—an even more important thing— 
the child’s own prayer at night faithfully 
heard and with reverent leisure? The 
rhymed or metrical petitions which we 
teach our children are commonly poor 
things enough, and could we not trust the 
Lord to know what we mean to impart 
by them, as well as to spread his influence 
above and through and beyond ours, our 
charges would often gain little by their 
infantile devotions. 

As to the second reverence, that gained 
by communion with nature and compre- 
hension of her varied language, we fre- 
quently entirely fail to appreciate its im- 
portance, or to provide means by which 
it may be learned. Froebel, whose eyes 
the Lord had touched that he might see 
into the heart of the child, tells us that 
the restless baby may often be quieted at 
night if he is taken to the window and 
allowed to look out upon the tranquil 
moon as she sails serenely through the 
blue. And the great teacher writes a 
song to illustrate the fact, showing us 
how we may “make the moon’s attrac- 
tion a point of departure for the develop- 
ment of that spiritual attraction of which 
it is but the vanishing symbol.” 

It is not only the moon and the sun 
and the stars and all celestial phenom- 
ena that naturally draw the child to con- 
templation and wonder, but the life of 
plants and of animals, the marvelous 
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crystals of the rocks, the exquisite con- 
volutions of the shells, the delicate fronds 
of the sea moss, the deep golden heart of 
the flowers. He is so made that instinct- 
ively he loves and admires all these, and 
he cannot look upon them and study them 
without an irresistible movement of his 
soul toward their Maker and his own. 

And‘what may we do to teach the third 
reverence ? 

In the first place, let us supply the 
child with definite ideals which he may 
admire. Hero worship is but another 
name for reverence, and the tides of the 
soul ever need a moon to draw them up- 
ward to the flood. In history, ancient 
and modern, in romance and ballad and 
legend, we have unlimited treasures at 
our command, and if the story-teller’s 
art be ours we need no other magic to 
create wonder and reverence in the youth- 
ful heart. Not only must we search the 
stores of the past, but, for fear the child 
may think the giants are all dead, we 
must hold up to his admiration the men 
and women of today in his own village 
and township and state and country— 
those who are now and here living noble 
lives and doing noble deeds. 

Let us, too, as parents and teachers 
and guardians, strive ever to maintain a 
just and firm government in our various 
domains, lest our charges, seeing how 
easily our rule is set at naught, begin to 
scorn those who are set in authority over 
them, and from despising earthly laws 
and law-givers learn to scoff at those 
which are heavenly. 

And what is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? It is that the pure flame of rev- 
erence must glow in our own spirits be- 
fore we can hope to light it on another’s 
altar. Our pessimism, our bitterness, 
our hopelessness, our contempt and care- 
lessness for those things which are high 
and holy will breathe out like noxious 
gases, do what we may to suppress them, 
and will suffocate the first feeble flames 
of reverence as they kindle in the soul of 
the child. 


Massa Jacky-Lantern 
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Grandmother used to tell us the story 
in the twilight as we sat by the fire watch- 
ing the red sparks fly up the chimney. 
They looked like little lighted lanterns 
and it made the story seem dreadfully 
real. This is what she told us: 

‘““‘When I was a little girl we always 
went down to my grandfather’s planta- 
tion to spend Christmas and what a grand 
time we did have! 

‘Beside grandfather and grandmother, 
there were aunts and uncles and cousins 
—cousins almost more than I could count. 
All day we children played together, and 
at night when Mammy Sue put us to bed she 
told us stories. Some of them were funny, 
like those in your ‘Uncle Remus’ book, 
children, all about Brer Bar and. Brer 


Wolf; and some were what she called’ 


‘conjur’ stories, about people who were 
turned into bats and snakes. But one 
night she told us a new story like this: 

“*Chillen, you jest cuddle youse’ves 
down in baid, now, an’ I'll tell ’bout 
Massa Jacky-Lantern. 

“ «Massa Jacky-Lantern, he ain’ de Bad 
Man, but he monstus like ’im. He so t’in 
you kin jist see tru ’im, an’ he got wings, 
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big, flappin’ wings, an’ he got a lantern, 
not a big, blazin’ lantern but a peepin’, 
cur’us kind o’ lantern; sometimes it look 
like it go out, an’ sometimes it bu’n 


bright, and when Massa Jacky-Lantern’ 


fly ‘long the groun’ he sort o’ wave it 
roun’ and roun’. You see, he fixin’ to git 
somebody er udder to come atter ’im, an’ 
he lead ’em, an’ lead ’em, an’—le—ad— 
7em on till dey come to the quogmire, an’ 
there they go down, an’ down—an’— 
down, an’ they never comes up ag’in! 

*** An’ if you see Massa Jacky-Lantern 
a-comin’ atter you, you can run, an’ run, 
an’ run, but he’ll get you, sure. He’ll put 
his han’ on you an’ jest tu’n you round, 
an’ lead you, an’ lead you right back to 
that quogmire, ’cept only you tu’n you 
pocket out. You jest grab you pocket an’ 
tu’n it wrong side out mighty quick, an’ 
he cain’t conjur you no mo’, He nat’lly 
bieedgd to put out de lantern an’ go way. 
You nebber disrember what I done tell 
you. W’en you see Massa Jacky-Lantern 
down in the fie’l] or on de aige de wood 
you jest tu’n you pocket an’ he cain’t tech 
you. Now you jest shet you eyes an’ go 
straight off to sleep or Mammy Sue’ll tell 
you no mo’ stories!’ 

“The other children all laughed, but I 
felt frightened. The dreadful thought of 
that ‘quogmire’ made me shiver and 
tremble because there really was a sort of 
swamp down in one field where we were 
never allowed to go lest we should sink in. 
It seemed as if I felt that boggy, oozy 
earth closing right around my head as I 
thought of it. I could not get to sleep 
for a long, long time, but at last I man- 
aged to forget it all and the first thing 
I knew the sun was shining. 

“The next evening we were all sitting 
out on the porch. It was after sunset 
and a light mist was beginuing to rise 
from the ground. Mother had just said, 
‘Children, it’s bedtime,’ when grand- 
father exclaimed suddenly: 

“*Isn’t that somebody with a lantern 
moving about in the lower field? I do 
believe Jake forgot to get the young tur- 
keys in and he is trying to hunt them up 
now. Stupid fellow! They will be scat- 
tered all over the place by morning and 
the dogs willchasethem. Come, children, 
and help me find them.’ 

“So we all ran laughing down the lawn 
and climbed the low fence into the first 
field. As we drew nearer we could see a 
flickering light moving close by the 
ground in the meadow beyond. A dread- 
ful tliought suddenly crossed my mind. 
Suppose it was not Jake at all, but Massa 
Jacky-Lantern trying to lead us all into 
the swamp! I stole behind grandfather. 
Should I tell him about it? I was timid 
and did not like to repeat Mammy Sue’s 
story. Still, should dear grandfather run 
into danger through me! 

“How fast they hurried on! I kept as 
far back as I could. Then a sudden 
thought flashed into my mind. I would 
protect grandfather, anyway, if it should 
be as I feared. I softly slipped my hand 
into his coat pocket and turned it wrong 
side out. A great wave of relief swept 
over me. He was safe! We were down 
by the lower fence now, and stood still 
for a moment. . 

“Then grandfather broke into a loud 
laugh. 

“*Why, it’s nothing but a Will-o’-the- 
wisp,’ he exclaimed. ‘He’s led mea pretty 
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chase. Come right back, children, you’ll 
catch your death of cold.’ 

“Everybody began to chatter at once, 
but I paid no attention. I stood holding 
on to the fence gazing at the dancing 
light. Grandfather was mistaken in call- 
ing it by that strange name. It was 
truly, truly Massa Jacky-Lantern! There 
was the ‘little peepin’ cur’us kind 0’ 
light,’ as Mammy Sue had said. He did 
not seem to come any nearer, but moved 
softly over that one spot. Could I just 
make out the outline of those big, flapping 
wings? Was he waiting for us to tur 
around and then would we feel that light 
touch on our shoulders and be forced to 
follow him back ? 

“All at once I noticed the silence. I 
almost shrieked aloud as I looked around ; 
the children and grandfather were gone ; 
I was here alone in the night with the 
dreadful Massa Jacky-Lantern. I clung 
to the fence, too frightened to stir for a 
moment. Just then the little light 
seemed to rise slowly and begin to.move 
toward me. I turned, and with my heart 
thumping so I could scarcely breathe ran 
for life across the field. AsI ran I felt 
for my pocket. If I could only find that 
and turn it wrong side out before the 
shadowy hand was laid on my shoulder ! 
But I could not find it. Then a terrible 
thought came to me. I had on my new 
dress which mother had finished just as 
we started for grandfather’s and she had 
had no time to put a pocket in. Now 
there was no hope of escape. I glanced 
over my shoulder. I dared not stop to 
turn around. Breathless 1 threw myself 
over the low fence and dashed across the 
lawn. As I drew near the house the door 
quickly opened and grandfather called : 

*** Phoebe, where are you?’ 

**T tried to answer, but my voice was 
gone. I fell in a little heap at the foot of 
the steps, and that was the last I knew. 
When I opened my eyes mother was hold- 
ing my head. I was in her bed, all safe, 
and, O, how unspeakably thankful I felt! 
By and by, as I grew better, I whispered 
the truth to her, and then she told me 
the true story of Massa Jacky-Lantern— 
how he was only a little flicker of gas 
floating over bits of dead wood or leaves. 
I could hardly believe it; it seemed too 
good to be true. Gradually I recovered 
from my fright; we went home, and 
everybody forgot about the matter. 

“But, children, do you know to this 
day ’’—and grandmother laughed here a 
little in a sort of ashamed way—‘“ when I 
see the Will-o’-the-wisp on summer even- 
ings my hand somehow finds the way to 
my pocket, and before I know it I am 
turning it wrong side out to protect me 
from Massa Jacky-Lantern.” 


Evening Prayer for a Child 
BY HENRY JOHNSTONE 


Father, unto thee I pray, 
Thou hast guarded me all day ; 
Safe I am while in thy sight, 
Safely let me sleep tonight. 


Bless my friends, the whole world bless ; 
Help me to learn helpfulness ; 

Keep me ever in thy sight ; 

So to all I say, Good night. 





Few delights can equal the mere pres- 
ence of one whom we trust utterly.— 
George Macdonald, 
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Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors, through Him that loved us. 





Sometimes a stormy wind of tempta- 
tion blows from hell and tosseth the 
branches in Christ, the true vine; but 
their union with him is their security ; 
moved they may be, but removed they 
never can be.—Thomas Boston. 





Christ’s strength is the Christian’s 
strength.—John Mason. 





If you think Christianity a feeble, soft 
thing, ill adapted to call out the manlier 
features of character, read here, ‘Quit 
you like men.”” Remember, too, “ He that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh acity.’”’ He who conquers passion 
in its might is every inch a man. Say 
what you will, the Christian conqueror is 
the only one who deserves the name.— 
F. W. Robertson. 





The man who, though his fights be all defeats, 

Still fights, 

Enters at last 

The heavenly Jerusalem’s rejoicing streets 

With glory more, and more rejoicing rites 

Thanalways-conquering Joshua when his blast 

The frightened walls of Jericho down cast; 

And lo, the glad surprise 

Of peace beyond surmise 

More than in common saints forever in his eyes, 
—Corentry Patmore. 





The reason why there are so many 
phases, or seeming lapses, in Christian 
experience, is, not because it is false, 
but oftener because it is genuine—because 
God has really dawned upon the soul's 
faith and kindled a fire supernatural in 
its love. Hence, to settle it in this high 
relation as a properly known relation is 
a work of much time and difficulty. The 
problem is neither more nor less than to 
learn the ways of God and come into 
practical acquaintance with him. And 
how ean this be done without a large ex- 
perience of defeat and disasters endlessly 
varied? Welose ground, fall out of place, 
subside and waver, just because we are 
after something transcendent, something 
above us; climbing up unto God, to rest 
our eternity in him, a being whom, as 
yet, we do not sufliciently know, and 
whom to know is life eternal.—Horace 
Bushnell. 





You must take possession of Christ for 
salvation, but to win acrown Christ must 
take possession of you.u—H. W. Webb- 
Peploe. 

We thank thee, Lord, that thou 
hast chosen for us strength instead of 
sheltered innocence and weakness. 
We bless thee that thou hast sum- 
moned us to contest and put the vic- 
tory of faith within our grasp. Give 
us a strength above our own and 
shape all events and experiences of our 
life for overcoming. Give us the vic- 
tory over even our besetting sins, to 
thine own glory in our eternal peace. 
Forgive the transgressions of our care- 
less hours and all the follies of our 
lives. Let us not be content with 
ease when there are battles to be won 
for thee, nor easily cast down when 
evil seems to triumph in the earth. 
And make us sharers of Christ’s tri- 
umph in the risen life. Amen. 
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Using a College Library 

A well-known college woman, Anna Robert- 
son Brown, gives this advice to girls concern- 
ing the use of the college library : 

Use it every day. The power to use a 
library marks the degree of training one 
has had—often the culture to which one 
has attained. Master the practical de- 
tails of the library—its system of classifi- 
cation and cataloguing, its shelf arrange- 
ment (if you have access to the books) 
and its general divisions. There are cer- 
tain departments in a library that one 
should learn how to handle quickly—sub- 
ject and author catalogues, bibliogra- 
phies, dictionaries, encyclopedias and 
other works of reference. These are the 
books to be touched and tasted, but not 
devoured. Learn where they are kept, 
and do not trouble the librarian when you 
want them. When you have a few odd 
moments go down and look over the de- 
partments in which you are least inter- 
ested. College libraries are usually se- 
lect. Few poor or unnecessary books are 
included, so that a glance over the shelves 
gives one at least the titles of the best 
books ina given direction. This picked-up 
knowledge often turns out to be invalu- 
able when one is in a hurry to get un- 
usual information. Memory says, ‘“‘That 
book you saw by chance last year will 
help you.”’ Find out what treasures your 
college library contains in the way of 
medieval MSS., old or rare books, fine 
plates and engravings, letters, histor- 
ical documents and autographs. Prowl 
around. That library is the heart of the 
college ; it has more to teach than all the 
classrooms, and time invested in it brings 
very large returns. 

Do not have a narrow range of reading. 
Keep in touch with current literary and 
scienti‘e matters by glancing over the 
tables of contents and the leading arti- 
cles of the best periodicals. Get out into 
the full swing of the world’s thought by 
investigating sermons, pamphlets, polit- 
ical orations, music scores, art books, 
archeology, folk-lore and economics, as 
well as books bearing upon the direct 
academic studies. 





How to be Cheerful 


The sovereign voluntary path to cheer- 
fulness, if our spontaneous cheerfulness 
be lost, is to sit up cheerfully, to look 
around cheerfully, and to act and speak 
as if cheerfulness were already there. If 
such conduct doesn’t make you soon feel 
cheerful, nothing else on that occasion 
can. So, to feel brave, act as if we were 
brave, use all our will to that end, anda 
courage-fit will very likely replace the fit 
of fear. Again, in order to feel kindly 
towards a person to whom we have been 
inimical, the only way is more or less de- 
liberately to smile, to make sympathetic 
inquiries, and to force ourselves to say 
genial things. 
will bring enemies into a closer commun- 
ion of heart than hours spent on both 
sides in inward wrestling with the mental 
demon of uncharitable feeling. To wres- 
tle with a bad feeling only pins our atten- 
tion on it, and keeps it still fastened in 
the mind; whereas, if we act as if from 
some better feeling, the old bad feeling 
soon folds its tents like an Arab, and si- 
lently steals away.—Prof. William James. 


One hearty laugh together |. 
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ELLIN’S FOOD is peculiarly 

adapted to the requirements. of 
hot weather. When a baby is suffering 
from the heat, and perhaps a little feeble 
in its digestive powers, it is absolutely 
necessary that that child should have a 
food that is easily digested and that is 
adapted to his condition. To givea child 
a thick, starchy food when its stomach is 
disarranged, or to give any insoluble o1 
indigestible substance, is liable to cause 
further trouble. 
Mellin’s Food is like no other food and 
there is no other food like Mellin’s. 
Mellin’s Food is distinctive and in a 
class by itself. There are many points 
of superiority about Mellin’s Food, but 
just remember one of them this time, 
— it contains the food elements in a 
form adapted to the infant condition. 
This is not merely our say so, but is a 
fact, and is proved by the thousands of 
happy, healthy children all over the 
world. 
I find Mellin’s Food to be of inestimable value 
in cases of summer complaint in delicate chil- 
dren, or, in fact, in any case requiring an arti- 
ficial food. I prescribe it extensively in my 
practice, and could not get along without it. 


V. A. SELBY, M.D. 
West Milford, W. Va. 


During the last two years in my practice I have 
treated over forty cases of intestinal and 
stomach disorders in infants during the sum- 
mer months, used no medicine, but did use 
Mellin’s Food, and a good, pure cow’s milk from 
areliable dairy. Result, one hundred per cent 
recovered. Do you desire any better results? 
I shall continue to use Mellin’s Food. 

Louis K. Peck, M.D. 
303 Cour: St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 

SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 
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HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $6) per 
month and expenses. Permanent — Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 

CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HEN arranging for my trip to 
W Cape Cod I hesitated, on ac- 
count of its sandy reputation, 
about taking along my bicycle. Consult- 
ing a “‘consul’’ of the “L, A. W.,” I re- 
ceived only this reply: 
If on Cape Cod you wish to roam, 
Better leave your wheel at home! 

But I took it nevertheless, and was glad 
that I did. Even in Provincetown the 
wheeling was fine “‘up along” and “‘down 
along”’ the one long street which follows 
the trend of the harbor. When, however, 
I took my pilgrim way out of Province- 
town every one advised taking it by cars 
rather than by cycle through the towns 
which make the forearm of the Cape, and 
a young man on the train cheered me by 
his experience beyond the elbow, where 
unable longer to push his wheel he dis- 
mounted and left it standing upright in 
the sand! Leaving the railroad at one of 
the Brewsters, I reached at last 
‘*the Macadam ’’—then sand had no 
terror. Blessings on the son of 
Adam who invented that road, and 
on the Commonwealth which builds 
“state roads’”—may she keep on 
building them until the wheelman 
can ride unvexed from Greylock to 
Long Point! 

My destination was Nobscussett. 
That was the Indian name of the- 
place, but it is only preserved now 
as the designation of a point stretch- 
ing out into Cape Cod Bay and of 
a summer hotel upon it. Not far 
from the “state road”’ was a grave- 
yard, neatly inclosed with an iron 
fence, but riding out to it we found 
no sign of grave or gravestone. <A 
bronze tablet told the simple story: 

Burial ground of the Nobscussett 
tribe of Indians, of which tribe Mashan- 
tampaigne was chief. 

Here, on the border of Scargo 
Lake, with Scargo Hill towering up 
just beyond, without mound or 
monument or other memorial than 
this inseription, rest a Whole com- 
munity of ancient settlers, who 
owned these lands, dwelt in their 
wizwams, hunted deer, caught fish, 
had their rulers and laws and cus- 
toms, their simple pleasures and 
troubles, lived and died—and are forgot- 
ten. How little do we know of the his- 
tory of our own country, even of the 
people who lived where we live, only 
three hundred years ago. 

East Nobscussett was the village of my 
sojourn. It was almost an ideal village 
—between the Macadam road and the 
bay—compact, yet rural and quiet. The 
town house and poor house were said to 
be off in the woods, at the exact geo- 
graphical center of the town, entirely re- 
mote from voters, paupers and tramps! 
I doubt whether the last two classes had 
any representation here. The people all 
lived in good houses, neatly painted, with 
pretty lawns and flowering shrubs. Nearly 
all the families were descended from the 
early settlers of the place, whose strong 
character has not been weakened by a 
mixture of foreign elements. A few 
names abound here, as do the Cooks .and 
Nickersons in Provincetown, the Folgers, 
Colemans and Husseys on Nantucket. 
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In the populous burial ground on the 
hillside I found no name but Sears on 
the stones; the ancient house near by, 
built in 1719, was the birthplace of Philip 
Sears ; the handsome stone library was a 
gift to the community from Jacob Sears. 
There was but one church in the village— 
in its neat, commodious meeting house 
the people gathered for Sabbath worship, 
led by a young man who had begun his 
service.scarcely a month before. 

In company with this young pastor, 
genial, genuine, manly, many little ex- 
cursions were made, on wheel, in boat, in 
wagon, One day we visited a specimen 


cranberry swamp, and saw how that val- 
uable berry is raised and gathered—the 
dikes, the tunnels, the flumes to irrigate 
the marshes, and the little houses into 
which the hundreds of pickers at this 
season bring their berries to be measured, 
winnowed, screened and barreled. 


The 








whole was a most interesting glimpse of 
this great industry, the details and the 
difficulties of which we little think of as 
we eat our cranberry sauce in the winter 
time! 

Quite different from this was the gath- 
ering of clams at the margin of the bay 


—on ‘‘Quivet Neck.” This is hard work 
too, as with rubber boots the men go 
from one place to another, and with 
strong-tined forks dig for the curious 
bivalves secreted in the mud. At this 
particular time the “treasures hid in the 
sand” were sought for use at a social 
party, to further the interests of the 
little church, and so our pastor took 
hearty part in the work, as you see in the 
picture. At another time, after a fine 
sail out in the bay, we were skillfully 
guided away up a creek which meandered 
about so crookedly and so constantly that 
it was a wonder how the helm could be 
turned and the sail shifted quickly enough 
to follow its narrow channel. And yet 






on this narrow Se-su-it Creek, in olden 
times, large vessels were built, and towed 
away to Boston for foreign voyages, 
manned in good part by these Cape Cod 
mariners. On our return, after a dip in 
the bay, we watched the fishermen in 
their boats, spearing eels. A snap-shot 
was made just as one had been captured 
and was being landed in the boat. 

Another day we had a fine ride to an- 
cient Yarmouth, enjoying especially a 
visit to a dilapidated wind-mill, situated 
on the top of a hill where it was moved 
some thirty years ago, I suppose so as to 
catch every wind that blew. Both there 
and on its former site in the town it had 
been used as a grist-mill, from time im- 
memorial, the oldest men only remember- 
ing that it was blowing and grinding in 
their childhood. The Yarmouth pastor 
told me of the tradition that it was first 
used in Barnstable and hauled from there 
on two trees, used as skids, with 
oxen as locomotives. But now that 
its grinding days are done, it is a 
ruin. With great effort we man- 
aged to climb up inside, till we 
gained the top, and standing on 
the cogs of the immense wheel 
looked out through the broken roof. 
Projecting out one side is the end 
of the shaft to which were attached 
the sails which turned the wheel 
which turned the beam which turned 
the stones which ground the corn 
which made the bread which fed the 
people which brought their grists 
to this ancient mill. As it was sur- 
rounded by trees I was unable to 
get a good view of it, but the Yar- 
mouth pastor afterward tried climb- 
ing too—he climbed one of the trees 
and got an excellent snapshot of 
it, but unfortunately it did not 
arrive in time for this Corner. 

On still another day we went to 
another of the Nobscussetts and 
called on a Corner correspondent 
of a few years ago—she had just 
swam across Bass River—and on 
some new Cornerers, And then—it 
saddens my heart to tell you—my 
friend, with whom I had walked 
and wheeled and conversed all those 
pleasant days, suddenly departed 
from me on his journey to the unseen 
world. I am sure he did not go alone, 
for the promise of his Master had just 
been read in his pulpit: J will come 
again and receive you unto Myself! 


An aged lady in the hill country ex- 
presses her interest in the notes about 
old hymns, and wishes “it might set the 
young Cornerers to learning hymns,’’ 

“Old Cornerers” welcome every allusion to 
hymnology. Do they know that the hymn 

In each event of life, how clear 

Thy ruling hand I see, 
was President Pierce’s favorite? 
think it spoke for his inner life. 

Lyndeborough, N. H. 1801-1900. 

That hymn (‘While thee I seek, pro- 
tecting Power”) has been the glad ex- 
pression of many hearts, in review of 
God’s care and goodness. Not long ago a 
man whose long pilgrimage was. about to 
close heard this hymn read with grea‘ 


comfort. Mw. We) 


His friends 
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Christ’s Ideals of Character’ 


Vill. The Watchful Spirit 


By Rev. A 


Christ’s idea of manliness differed 
widely from the idea that was popular in 
his time. He perfectly illustrated his 
idea in his life. The leading men of his 
nation looked on him and his followers 
with contempt. But to his disciples he 
became everything that was noble, lova- 
ble and worthy of imitation. In him and 
through him they saw God, and they 
worshiped him as King of kings and Lord 
of lords. He is that now to those who 
believe on him. But to see him thus two 
things are necessary. We must have 
power of vision and he must reveal him- 
self. He has promised increasing revela- 
tions of himself to those who are watch- 
ing for them. He has declared the 
watchful spirit essential to power to see 
him as he reveals himself and thus to the 
making of the character he loves. Our 
attitude as disciples toward him he has 
thus stated: 

1. Weare servants. Jesus so described 
his disciples by parables [Luke 12: 41-44]. 
Paul delighted to call himself the slave 
of Jesus Christ [Rom. 1: 1]. So complete 
was his devotion that he declared he had 
no longer a will of his own [Gal, 2: 20]. 
But the servant of Christ is servant to 
no one else. ‘“*No man can serve two 
masters,” Christ said. ‘One is your 
Master, and all ye are brethren.”” Paul 
said that Christians who were slaves to 
men were really free. They served men 
only to please their one Master. He told 
them they need not worry about their 
position. It was honorable enough. They 
were “the Lord’s freedmen.”” ‘Ye were 
bought with a price: become not bond- 
servants of men” {1 Cor, 7: 21-23]. Paul 
said that if his ruling motive were to 
please men he would not be a servant of 
Christ [Gal. 1:10]. But the ruling motive 
of every Christian is to serve Christ. 

2. We serve an absent Master [vs. 35-38]. 
We know the sense in which he is present 
and that in which he is absent. He said 
to his disciples, “It is expedient for you 
that I go away.”’ He went, and his fare- 
well words were, ‘‘Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
We ask what would happen if Christ were 
to come to Boston or to Chicago or to 
other cities where many profess to serve 
him. We ask the question because we 
know we ought to serve him absent as 
though he were present. But in many 
respects we must live as servants whose 
master is away. Many things seem to be 
going wrong because they lack the over- 
sight of a Master present. We often see 
his disciples doing without fear what we 
think would displease him. We are often 
perplexed as to our own lives because we 
do not know what would best please him. 
Jesus is present with us in spirit, but he 
withdrew from the world long ago. 

3. We serve a Master who will return. 
When Jesus reappeared after his resur- 
rection his disciples thought he would 
stay and establish a kingdom [Acts 1: 6]. 
After his ascension they thought he would 
soon reappear again [Acts 1: 11]. He did 
after that appear to Paul [Acts 9: 3-6], 
appointed him an apostle [Gal. 1: 1] and 
~* The Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 23. Text, 
Luke 12: 35-59. International Lesson, The Duty 
of Watchfulness. 
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revealed mi him the gospel he preached 
[Gal. 1 , 12]. For several years after 
Paul ccs an apostle he thought Jesus 
would come back to the earth during his 
lifetime [1 Thess, 4: 17]. But later he 
looked forward to meeting with his Mas- 
ter after death (Phil. 1: 23], and he ex- 
pected that after death the reward of life 
would be given to all those who had 
lovingly anticipated Christ’s reappearing 
[2 Tim. 4: 6-8]. 

Through all the Christian centuries 
there have been faithful disciples who 
have expected, as Paul did in his early 
ministry, and the other apostles aiso, 
that their Master would return while they 
were living on earth. The disappoint- 
ments of scores of generations have not 
wholly conquered that expectation. But 
the greater number of his disciples do not 
hope to avoid death, though they expect 
to see and reign with him. Always the 
test of faithfulness is the watchful atti- 
tude of readiness to meet him at any 
time. His message to each one of us 
today is, ‘‘Be ye also ready; for in an 
hour that ye think not the Son of man 
cometh.” 

No mistake has been made as to the 
fact of Christ’s coming. Christians have 
been mistaken only because they are im- 
perfectly informed concerning the time 
and circumstances of it. Every hourisa 
coming of Christ. The sun sets on no 
day in which some opportunities of serv- 
ing him are not forever closed. The sum 
of these makes the one life for which we 
must give account to him. The sum of 
the lives of all his servants is to complete 
the kingdom in which he will reign for- 
ever. 

That consummation is sure to come to 
us as a surprise. We are in the world 
like servants of a householder who has 
left home with the assurance that he will 
return unexpectedly. He has committed 
to each one hisown work. Any hour may 
witness sudden changes caused by his re- 
appearance, when our opportunity to ful- 
fill the trust and complete the work will 
be ended. 

A few weeks ago two ministers of Mas- 
sachusetts died at nearly the same hour. 
One was almost ninety years old. He 
made one evening, in his usual health, 
an address in the church where he had 
begun his ministry. Then he returned to 
the house, sat down, and in a few minutes 
met his Master. The other was but a few 
weeks out of the seminary and had just 
entered on his labors with his first church. 
As quickly as the aged veteran the youth 
was called home. The King’s message 
to every one is ‘‘What I say unto you I 
say unto all, Watch.” 

The faithful servant is certain of his 
reward. When the work now intrusted 
to him is done, he will be brought still 
closer into his Master’s confidence and 
will receive larger trusts [Matt. 25: 21]. 
To be worthy of them is to have manhood 
like that of Christ. 

The unfaithful servant is certain to for- 
feit utterly the confidence of his Master. 
The servant in the parable fails through 
drunkenness to be ready for his lord’s 
coming. No sin is more fatal to the 
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development of Christian character than 
that. But in any way to be unprepared 
to meet Christ at his coming is to destroy 
one’s life. He may come at any hour, 
will certainly surprise us by his coming. 
Therefore, watch. 








in Cash ‘to 


Thousand Children ~ 


An exceptional opportunity for bright boys 
and girls in every city and village to earn 
money easily by introducing 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


No money required. Cash sent to you as 
service is rendered. A good chance to gaina 
knowledge of business methods. Write for full 
particulars, giving your grocer’s name, also the 
name of a minister or doctor for reference, 


PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity 1s Paramount’’ 
*878 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo, 


To ApULTs If your grocer hasn’t Ralston, 
send us his name for a sample, free. 








A Dainty Breakfast 


The morning meal is apt to set 
the pace for the day. If dainty 
simple and sufficiently nutritious 
one leaves the breakfast table with 
a feeling of well being that fortifies 
for the day’s duties. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


contains, in greater proportion than 
any other cereal food, the elements 
necessary to brain and muscle 
making. 

Ask your grocer to show you our gravures. 
High class works of art, entirely devoid of ad- 
vertising matter. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Literature 


Librarian Spofford’s Suggestions 

What the Congressional Library at 
Washington owes to Mr. A. R. Spofford 
it would be impossible to put into words. 
For many years he has been active in 
making as nearly a perfect institution of 
its sort as the means at his command have 
permitted, and he has been remarkably 
successful. Although as its official head 
he has been succeeded by Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, also an admirable man for the 
position, it is to him primarily that the 
library has become what it is, and his ex- 
perience as a librarian qualifies him to 
speak on library matters with conceded 
authority. 

He has just written a book himself, A 
Book for All Readers,* which abounds in 
interest, information and suggestion. 
The first part of it is exceedingly practi- 
cal and discusses the choice of books, 
book buying, binding, book shelves, the 
enemies of books, the restoration of in- 
jured volumes, pamphlets, periodicals, 
the art of reading, aids to readers, the 
qualifications of librarians, library build- 
ings and regulations, the formation of 
libraries, classification, copyright, etc. 
The remainder is mostly in lighter vein 
and deals with the poetry and humors of 
the library, with chapters added on rare 
books and bibliography. 

A copy should be placed in every public 
library and all librarians should be bidden 

eto read it carefully, although they will 
not need much urging. It*would not be a 
bad idea to require aspirants for positions 
in libraries to pass an examination upon 
a considerable part of it. But all who 
are interested in books will enjoy it and 
learn something from it. Its teachings 
are sound and practical, and its hints as 
as to the way to handle books ought to be 
impressed upon every reader. Its reve- 
lations as to the abuse, and even the 
thefts, of books are surprising, and its 
discussions of problems, e. g., how far it 
is wise and safe to allow free access to 
the shelves, are enlightening. 

It abounds in interesting facts, and also 
in particular details which every library 
owner will appreciate. It enumerates the 
chief publie libraries of the world with 
some items concerning them, and it might 
well have included some which, although 
not owned by the public, are practically 
publie because accessible to all. Indeed, 
it does mention that of the Boston Athe- 
neum which is one of this class, although 
it makes no allusion to the Congrega- 
tional Library in Boston, which in some 
departments, notably Pilgrim, early colo- 
nial, denominational and social science 
literature, ranks among the best collec- 
tions in existence. 

It is a fine work, nevertheless, and sure 
to be appreciated at its high value. But 
in such a volume from such a source it is 
surprising to find the index only partially 
complete. So far as it goes it seems en- 
tirely trustworthy, but it is not as full as 
those of most other modern books. 


Bishop Hurst’s Church History 
This, the second volume of the author’s 
History of the Christian Church,t is the 
eighth volume of the Library of Biblical 


*G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00. 
+ Eaton & Mains. $5.00. 
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and Theological Literature, edited by Drs. 
G. R. Crooks and Dr. Hurst and published 
under the auspices of the Methodist body 
in the United States. The purpose of 
this library is to provide facilities for ad- 
vanced study of the great themes of 
Christian theology, evangelical but un- 
sectarian and expressing the results of 
thorough scholarship in popular language. 
We commented some time ago on the first 
volume of Dr. Hurst’s history, and now 
welcome the concluding volume. 

Taking up the narrative at about the 
end of the twelfth century, the author 
devotes the first part of the book to con- 
sidering the foremost leaders in the work 
of paving the way, more or less con- 
sciously, for the Reformation, among 
whom were Wyclif, Hus, Savonarola and 
Erasmus. The second part treats of the 
Reformation on the Continent and in the 
British Isles, respectively. The third 
part has to do with ‘the Intermediate 
Period, which was marked by theological 
controversies within the Lutheran Church, 
the Counter Reformation and the growth 
of Roman Catholicism and Jesuitism, as 
well as of German Calvinism, the rise of 
Pietism, the development of Puritanism, 
the beginnings of the Congregationalist 
and Baptist bodies, ete. The fourth part 
covers the intervening centuries down to 
our time. 

Of course it is out of the question to 
give more than a mere outline of ecclesi- 
astical history within the limits set for 
this work. But this bird’s-eye view of 
the subject is a goodone. Its plan has 
been wisely conceived and well executed. 
Entire candor governs the statements 
made, and there is abundant evidence of 
scholarly research and careful compari- 
son of views and reflection behind them. 
The work also is crisp and forcible in the 
straightforwardness of its style. There 
is no padding and no waste of energy 
upon rhetorical finery. It is businesslike 
throughout. 

Those who have read the earlier vol- 
ume will know about what to expect in 
this one. The two together form a val- 
uable treatise for common readers and 
for special students alike, and one which 
is highly creditable to the eminent au- 
thor. 


A Dozen Wise Men on China 


They are Rev. Gilbert Reid, Hon. John 
Barrett, Archibald R. Colquhoun, M. Mik- 
hailoff, Admiral Beresford and others. 
College presidents, diplomatists and rep- 
resentatives of several different nations 
express their opinions. They discuss the 
anti-foreign feeling in China and its 
causes, the struggle for reform, the par- 
tition of China and its consequences, and 
several articles relate particularly to our 
own relation to China and our own inter- 
est in what may befall her. The book 
containing their views is The Crisis in 
China. 

Although they treat of distinct topics 
they inevitably overlap each other in 
some degree. From their utterances one 
gathers that the hostility of the Chinese 
towards foreigners is by no means wholly 
without reason; that the partition of 
China among the great powers would be 
an evil, but is not likely to take place if 
it can possibly be prevented ; that a some- 
what vigorous struggle for reform has 
been in progress in China for some time, 
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having the support of some leading men 
in the empire and of the emperor himself, 
and that, although now brought to an 
abrupt standstill, it is more than ever 
likely to go on hereafter with rapid head- 
way. M. Demetrius Bulger, a Greek, is 
the only contributor who favors the divid- 
ing of China. He writes too positively 
and does not carry conviction. 

Considerable attention is bestowed by 
several upon America’s relation to the 
settlement of the Chinese question. Our 
recent acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands 
and the Philippines have placed us in a 
position to act much more effectively in 
carrying out whatever policy we see fit to 
adopt. We were vitally concerned before 
but now we are able to make our concern 
count for something important in what- 
ever manner may prove wise and just. 
Our trade with China, already very large 
and of late growing rapidly, bids fair with 
the return of peace to advance to enor- 
mous proportions, and it is even more 
certain that no relaxation of missionary 
effort is likely to be made. 

The book is one of opinions, but they 
are those of shrewd men specially well 
informed. It also includes many impor- 
tant facts. It is timely and interesting. 
One of these days it will be doubly inter- 
esting as one notes how its suggested 
forecasts were verified or failed to be: 


In South Africa with Buller * 


Another war correspondent testifies in 
this volume and with discretion and good 
effect. He is Mr. G. C. Musgrave and he 
tells again the now familiar tale from a 
fresh point of view and with his own in- 
terpretations, but in substantial agree- 
ment with what most others have writ- 
ten. He takes the side of the English 
strongly and his reasons for so doing seem 
to justify him. He is a graphic narrator 
and has written a more than ordinarily 
interesting work. 

He makes clear once more the fact that 
the English have the country to fight even 
more than the Boers; that is, that the 
natural conditions are such that probably 
no other European army would have been 
able to advance much faster than the 
British have, and that this rather than 
any special gallantry or strategy on the 
part of the Boers is what has enabled 
them to hold their own so stoutly. This 
is undeniable. Butit also is made plainer 
by everybody who writes about this war 
that the British, although brave to a 
fault, have showed a grave lack of gener- 
alship. 

How to treat the Boers after they have 
surrendered is a question now at the front, 
and it receives some attention from Mr. 
Musgrave. He does not have large con- 
fidence in Boer honesty and thinks that 
to deal with them in any manner possible 
to be interpreted as easy-going will be 
ruinous. They must be treated kindly 
but with a firmness not many degrees 
removed from sternnéss. He thinks, 
however, that there is good reason to ex- 
pect them, with suitable management, to 
accept the progressive conditions of a 
new era, 

He pronounces Lydenburg, whither our 
latest dispatches announce the Boers to 
be withdrawing, to have been amply for- 
tified and supplied and to be practically 


* Little, Brown & Co. 
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impregnable. If this be true, the British 
probably will be forced to isolate them, 
and keep them, shut up and out of the 
world yntil they exhaust their supplies or 
;decide to surrender. Probably there is 
‘nowhere else in the world a country so 
easy of defense and so difficult of invasion 
as theirs. 
Her Boston Experiences * 

This bright novel, by Margaret Allston, 
ought to make a hit in this region, at any 
rate. The author knows her Boston 
well, and no fear of seeming to trifle with 
local sanctities has deterred her from 
amused and amusing comment. Sheisa 
Bostonian herself, or has lived in Boston 
long enough to be quite familiar with the 
peculiarities of its society. She appreci- 
ates both its external chillness and its 
real warmth of heart. She satirizes its 
tendency to adopt fads and run after 
strange theories, stranger heroes and 
gods strangest of all. But she also is 
aware of its wholesome, reverent, practi- 
cal philanthropic and religious earnest- 
ness, 

It is a simple story which she tells but 
she has made it more than ordinarily en- 
tertaining. Much shrewdness of percep- 
tion and much acuteness in analyzing 
character are evident. But the special 
charm of the book lies in the fact that it 
is written from the inside. It is not a 
book about Bostonians by an observer 
from without. It is, or certainly it seems 
to be, by one born and bred within the 
solemn, sacred, superior circle whose 
habits and thoughts and even instincts 
are pictured so faithfully. 

It deals only with the Back Bay and 
Beacon Hill, it is true, with aristocratic 
Boston rather than with the great busy 
mass of human beings who, in many re- 
spects, do more to make the city what it 
is than most of the ‘‘cultured classes” 
even dream of. But the Boston which 
the world hears and reads of, which is 
both admired and caricatured elsewhere, 
which supports Harvard University, the 
Associated Charities and the Country 
Club alike, is her theme, and she has 
handled it admirably. She must have en- 
joyed writing the story as much as her 
readers are sure to enjoy reading it. 


The New Books 


In some cases, books announced in this de- 


partment will be reviewed editorially later. 
RELIGIOUS 
The Wey the Preachers Pray. By One of 
Them. aper. pp. 103. W. G. Smith & Co. 
Minne we. 
Ten pastoral prayers reported by a stenogra- 
pher and accompanied by notes expressing an 
anonymous ninister’s opinions of these prayers 
and of prayer in general. 
Three ‘ye ne Days. By William Frederick. 
Clyde, OQ. Paper. pp. 230, 50 cents 
\ discussion of the exact dates of Christ’s ex- 
periences in the closing week of his life, in- 
tended to prove that he rose from the grave 
Saturday evening, and that Sunday is the 
Christian’s Sabbath, according to the law and 
the prophets. 
EDUCATIONAL 
A Modern English Grammar. By H. G. 
Buehler. pp. 300, Newson & Co. New York. 
60 cents. 
A sensible, practical, logical and simple text- 
book. It is the first publication of a new 
company organized to publish schoolbooks. 


Elemen and Constructive Geometry. By 
E. H. Nichols, A.B. pp. 138. Longmans, Green 
& Co. New York. 

*L.C. Page & Co. $1.25. 
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d Solid Geometry. By H. Gore, 


Plane 
Ph.D. >. 247. Longmans, Greene Co. New 
or 


A new edition, with 500 additional exercises. 


FICTION 


Postmarked ‘‘Colima.’’ By Julia Suesserott 
Alleman. pp. 253. La ran Publication Soci- 
ety. Philadelphia. $1.2 
A book which will hold the interest of young 
people. The story of heavy disappointment 
bravely borne and a long misunderstanding 
with a happy ending. . 


The Cricket on the Hearth. By Charles 
Dickens. Paper. pp. 192. Cassell & Co. 10 
cents. 

A handy pocket edition. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


The Book of Legends. Told over again by 
Horace E. Senddar pp. 82. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 25 cents. 
Classic stories, such as St. George and the 
Dragon, The Dog Gellert, and The Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, told again by one who 
knows how to tell stories to Se 
Animals of Africa. By H. / - Bryden. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New Vork. $2.00. 
A valuable book for boys falaneaban in natu- 
ra] history, entertaining and instructive. The 
illustrations are good. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Recitations, Song and Story. By S. V. R. 
Ford. pp. 160, Eaton & Mains. 25 cents, 
A collection of songs with music, and prose 
and poetical selections suitable for concert 
exercises in the Sunday school. Will be 
handy for superintendents. 
Continuous Contracts for Teachers. 


Bardeen. pp. 47. C. W. Borden. 
N.Y. 50 cents. 


A discussion on tenure of office for public 
school teachers. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Chief Fire 
fame of Minnesota. Forestry. Paper. pp. 


pp. 240, 


By C. W. 
Syracuse, 


The Nuttall Encyclopedia. Edited by Rev. 
James Wood. pp. 700, Frederick Warne & Co. 


New York. 
A handy book of information of ‘special value 
to those who cannot afford a more expensive 
encyclopedia. It would be a very useful vol- 
ume kept within reach while reading the daily 
newspaper. 


Enguioh ; Composition and Literature. By 
Ww Webster. pp. 275. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 90 cents. 


Notes 

Sienkiewicz is at work on a sequel to Quo 
Vadis. 

William Watson, the English poet, is seri- 
ously ill with peritonitis. 

Again it is announced that Tolstoi is plan- 
ning to visit Germany, France and Great Brit- 
ain. 

Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D., of City Temple, 
London, announces that he is within sight of 
the end of his Pulpit Bible. 


The sale of the Life of Mr. Moody by his 
son is said, on the authority of F. B. Meyer, to 
be 195,000 copies up to date. 


Hartford, Ct., has an association known as 
The Acorn Club, whose object is the publica- 
tion or reprint of manuscripts and rare books 
relating to Connecticut. 


Before the death of Stephen Crane his wife 
had planned a series of stories of girl life, 
corresponding to her husband’s ‘* Whilom- 
ville Stories.” They will appear in Harper’s 
Bazar. 

It is said on good authority that Rev. Charles 
M. Sheldon of In His Steps fame has only re- 
ceived $350 from English publishers in the 
way of royalties on the enormous number of 
his books sold there. 

The Dial is not altogether pleased with the 
return of romance in literature. “There is an 
appalling amount of bloodshed in our popular 
romance and an almost unexampled degree of 
recklessness in the choice of means for the 
desired end,” it says. 

An interesting addition to the Lincoln li- 
brary will be the little serap-book compiled 
by Abraham Lincoln for use in the political 
campaign of 1858, with annotations in his own 
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handwriting. It is to be issued in facsimile 
by McClure, Phillips & Co, 

The allies have invaded China, but litera- 
ture in the United States, at least, seems to 
be undergoing a counter invasion. The Book. 
man for September publishes reproductions 
of illustrations from a Chinese version of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress ; the Fleming H. Revell (o, 
promises a Chinese Mother Goose, and the 
Lothrop Company announce a book by a 
young Chinaman, a graduate of Yale, entitled 
When I Was a Boy in China. 

The Critic for September contains a spicy 
article by Andrew Lang on Omar Khayy:im 
as a Bore, which resolves itself into an ad- 
mission that it is not so much the fault of 
Omar, or Fitzgerald, but of the indiseriminat- 
ing and fulsome praise of real and pretended 
admirers of the Persian poet that Mr. Lang 
feels a sense of weariness. Mr. Doxey is to 
bring out this fall a new edition of the Rubii- 
yt, with illustrations by Miss Florence Lund- 
borg, a San Franciseo girl who has devoted 
much study to the poems. It will be interest- 
ing to compare Miss Lundborg’s pictures with 
those of Elihu Vedder, the only prominent 
illustrator of the Rubdiyat. 


The Russian hoemiiie in 
Manchuria 


The writer of the following letter is Dr. 
Frederick B. Wright of Oberlin, O. He is on 
a geological expedition in Siberia with his 
father, Prof. G. Frederick Wright. Father 
and son narrowly escaped being shut up with 
the foreigners in Peking, departing, just be- 
fore communication with the city was closed, 
overland through Manchuria for Vladivostock. 
This letter, written to Dr. Wright’s brother- 
in-law, Dr. A. A. Berle, we are permitted to 
publish. It bears date of July 24. 


Here we are in the besieged city of Blagovy- 
eschensk, posing as targets for the Chinese, 
bullets flying in at our hotel windows, shells 
exploding in the street and no communication 
with the outside world. In fact, we were the 
first to get over the post route into the city. 
And we were totally ignorant of the trouble 
till within thirty-five miles of the city. Eighty 
miles below Blagovyeschensk a bar in the 
Amur River stopped our steamer, so we started 
by post route to make the five stations. By the 
time we reached the third station, several burn- 
ing Russian villages had been sighted and the 
little town of Gelveen was all packed and 
ready to leave Love nor money could get us 
horses to take us further, so we stopped over 
night. The next day we. obtained teams to 
take the five of us in one party half way to 
Blagovyeschensk for 120 rubles ($60). We were 
well armed and once stopped to fire at some 
Chinese sneaking through the grass. The 
Russians had begun burning the Chinese vil- 
lages in the Siberian side of the river and we 
could see the smoke of some twenty-five of 
such places. 9n the last stage to Blagovy- 
eschensk, for which we paid sixty rubles, we 
drove through two Chinese cities burning. 
These were places of from 8,000 to 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. It was rather exciting driving over a 
burning bridge and then for three miles be- 
tween burning buildings, straw stacks, tem- 
ples—some in ruins, some in full blaze and 
some just beginning to burn. You can imag- 
ine how our horses plunged through those nar- 
row streets. The Chinese were all gone, but 
the dogs, usually very fierce, wandered among 
the burning buildings in a dazed way, and 
even the pigs felt so depressed that they 
stopped their usual grunting. It was a sight 
never to be forgotten. Our greatest surprise, 
however, was still tocome. Wereached Blag- 
ovyeschensk at 5 Pp. M. and drove into town. 
I wondered why ali the shops, in fact all the 
houses, were closed and why the people plied 
us with questions which we could not under- 
stand. When we reached the center of the 
town some of our party stopped at Kuns and 
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Albert’s store, while an old English consul and 
1 drove to the Central Hotel, which faces the 
Amur River. Suddenly the driver lay down 
pehind the dashboard and all you could see 
was his whip lashing the horses. The next 
minute I heard the whizz of a bullet and then 
I lay down likewise. As we dashed in back 
of the hotel I began to realize that we were 
in a besieged city. The Russian rifle pits an- 
swered the rifle fire we had drawn, and for a 
few minutes things were very lively. I soon 
decided on another hotel one street back from 
the river. And here we are at the Grand 
Hotel. 

A very comfortable place it is when the Chi- 
nese do not fire shells over this way. A bullet 
entered the dining-room last evening, to the 
consternation of the guests. A shell killed a 
little girl and wounded a boy 100 yards from 
the hotel yesterday afternoon. So there is 
plenty of excitement but not much geology at 
present. When a few more soldiers arrive 
the Chinese will be quickly cleared out, but 
the river is low and the soldiers cannot march 
down, so when they will reach here no one 
knows. If the 10,000 Chinese here and at the 
city of Aiegun ten miles below had a leader it 
would be good-by to Blagovyeschensk. As 
it was they lay low till 1,000 Cossacks had 
been sent down the river from here and then 
they opened fire on the town. Of course we 
side with Russia and the foreigners, but I 
have an immense and growing sympathy for 
the Chinese. They are the most industrious, 
economical, thrifty, patient and good-natured 
people in the world. But the poor fellows 
have been robbed, cheated and maltreated by 
about every civilized nation in the world, and 
it isn’t strange that they should be getting re- 
bellious. Foreign nations should have known 
that this endless pin-pricking and abuse of 
the Chinese could not go on forever without 
resentment. It adds to one’s indignation to 
see hundreds of bodies of Chinese floating 
down the river. Three thousand of them 
were driven out of this city and not furnished 
even proper means to cross to the Manchu- 
rian side, the result being that most of them 
were drowned. 





From Round the World 


When the Cestrian docked in Boston last 
week Tuesday, she brought a little group of 
well-known Christian Endeayorers, Dr. and 
Mrs. F. E. Clark and their son Harold. The 
arrival completed a third world tour, and Dr. 
Clark returns in good health and happy in his 
observation of the Y. P. S. C. E. abroad. 

This last trip began in January, when the 
party left Boston for San Francisco, and was 
continued through Japan, China, Siberia to 
London for the International C. E. Conven- 
tion, Dr, Clark’s experiences in China were 
not serious, though his departure from Peking 
was but seven days prior to the outbreak, so 
that there was good reason for anxiety, yet 
no one anticipated more than an internal 
revolution. Coneerning the status of Chris- 
tians in the empire, Dr. Clark says that 
the average Chinaman does not distinguish 
between foreigners in matters of religion. 
Dignitaries may know the differences but they 
are not considered in the popular estimate. 
Certainly in the late uprising the tidal wave 
covered all alike. However, the missionary, 
if anybody, is the persona grata; his spirit 
is known and it sets him apart from the 
selfishness of the merchant and the railway 
builder. Speaking of the latter, Dr. Clark 
thinks that he is one of the causes of the recent 
manifest animus toward foreigners. Very 
bitter feeling is aroused among the coolies, 
who are the common carriers of the country, 
by boat or back, and who see their trade and 
bread fast disappearing before the lengthen- 
ing railroads, They have been easily aroused 
by the Boxers to further their own ends. 
Amerteans, perhaps, stand highest in the 
Chinese view of the “ foreign devil.” It is 
recognized that this particular stripe of fiend 


is not seeking the territory of the empire. 
Next in favor are the Russians, but for a dif- 
ferent reason. The Bear has manipulated his 
schemes with great skill and gained rapid 
progress by so doing. Evidence of this is seen 
in the temple of the Greek Church within the 
walled city. 

The traveler gave credit to a common opinion 
that probably the interference of unwise Cath- 
olic priests in public matters had brought 
down much wrath on their own heads and 
caused many others to suffer. These leaders 
have often stood behind lawsuits against the 
Chinese and have brought foreign pressure to 
bear in their behalf. The native Christian 
was in evidence in the many C. E. conven- 
tions. He is loyal and courageous. If some 
were frightened by the Righteous Harmony 
Fisters, which is by interpretation the Box- 
ers, Many more expressed their willingness 
to suffer for their Christian faith as they 
have already done in property and body. Dr. 
Clark’s words for the missionaries were of 
highest praise. He characterized Dr. Ament 
as the leader at the capital. The officials whom 
he met, particularly Consul Goodwin of 
Shanghai and Minister Conger, impressed him 
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as men of gifts and excellent fitness for their 
positions. Mr. Conger was personally warm 
in his greeting and presided over a reception to 
the Americans given by the missionary asso- 
ciation in Peking. 

Dr. Clark and his companions were half 
way across Siberia before they learned of the 
outbreak. The chief agents, the Boxers, are 
a rabble of outlaws, a secret society, believing 
itself to be patriotic and undoubtedly with 
the empress behind it. The evidence points 
that way, for her proclamations in defense of 
foreigners were not so accepted by genuine 
Chinamen who understood the “game.” From 
his observation the United States Govern- 
ment has acted most wisely in the whole mat- 
ter of the war. But it must not yet loose its 
hold. The future is an insolvable puzzle. 
The easiest way out of the difficulty—though 
probably after more bloodshed—would be to 
carve out the empire to the governments 
interested. But this is distasteful to self- 
respecting America. Meanwhile the for- 
eigners of Peking have little confidence in 
Chinese officials. Li Hung Chang is full of 
wiles. Current opinion regards him as a 
“back number,” but sure to look after Li. 
The reform movement has been stamped out 
by persecutions, and some of the best China- 
men were made to yield to the “anti” craze. 
Missionary enterprise has been sadly crippled 
for a long time, but in twenty-five years Chris- 
tianity will be stronger than ever before. 

After the London gneetings, which Dr. 
Clark regards as unsurpassed in many ways, 
he attended national! conventions in France, 
Germany, Switzerland and Spain. In the last 
named country he had a most interesting ex- 
perience. The Catholic leaders and press pro- 
tested against the convention in the “city of 
the holy pillar,’ Sargossa. Endeavorers were 
denounced as renegades and a riot was almost 
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precipitated. It was only when the governor 
ordered the meetings to be advertised as 
“private” that quiet was restored. How- 
ever, the sessions were identical with the 
prepared program. 





An Alaskan Tundra 


In the September Century Mr. John Bur- 
roughs gives a further description of his cruise 
in Bering Sea, and tells of one of the wide, 
woodless tracts known as “tundras.”’ 


As we approached it looked as smooth 
as if it had just been gone over with a 
mowing machine. My first thought was, 
‘“Well, the people are done haying here.” 
The tundra was of a greenish-brown color, 
and rose from a long, crescent-shaped 
beach in a very gentle ascent to low cones 
and bare volcanic peaks many miles away. 
It had the appearance of a vast meadow, 
lifted up but a few degrees above the 
level. This, then, was the tundra that 
covers so much of the northern part of 
North America, where the ground remains 
perpetually frozen to an unknown depth, 
thawing out for only a foot or so on the 
surface during the summer. How eagerly 
we set foot upon it; how quickly we dis- 
persed in all directions, lured on by the 
strangeness, the solitude and the beauty ! 
In a few moments our hands were full of 
wild flowers, which we kept dropping to 

ather others still more beautiful, to be 
in turn discarded as still more novel ones 
appeared. I found myself very soon 
treading upon a large pink Claytonia, or 
spring-beauty, many times larger than 
our delicate April flower. Then I came 
upon a bank by the little creek covered 
with a low, nodding purple primrose ; the 
masses of the shooting-star attracted me, 
then several species of pedicularis, then a 
yellow anemone and many saxifrages. A 
complete list of flowers blooming here 
within sixty miles of the Arctic Circle, in 
a thin coat of soil resting upon perpetual 
frost, would be a long one. 

There were wild bees here, too, to cross- 
fertilize the flowers ; bumblebees boomed 
by very much as at home. And mos- 
quitos, how they swarmed up out of the 
grass upon me when, in my vain efforts 
to reach a little voleanic cone that stood 
there before me like a haystack in a 
meadow, I sat down to rest! I could not 
seem to get any nearer the haystack, 
though I sometimes ran to get away from 
the mosquitos.... A tundra is always 
wet in summer, as the frost prevents any 
underground drainage. But it was very 
uniform, and the walking not difficult. 
Moss, bogs, grass and flowering plants 
covered it everywhere. , 

The savanna-sparrow and the longspur 
started up before me as I walked, till, as 
I descended toward a branch of the little 
creek after an hour’s tramp, a new note 
caught my ear. Presently I saw some 
kind of plover skimming over the ground 
in advance of me, or alighting upon some 
tussock of moss and uttering a soft, war- 
bling call. It proved to be a golden 
lover. I had evidently invaded the breed- 
ing-grounds of the birds, and they were 
uttering their musical protest. At times 
the males, as they circled about me, war- 
bled in the most delightful manner—truly 
a rich, golden warble. There was inita 
tone of soft, pleading entreaty, under- 
neath its bright joyousness, that was ver 
moving—the voice of the tundra, soft, al- 
luring, plaintive, beautiful. The golden 
plover is mottled black and white, with a 
rich, golden tinge to its back. It isa 
wonderful flier. We found it near the 
Arctic Circle ; six months later probably 
the same birds might have been found 
near the Antarctic in Patagonia. In a 
patch of low alders along the creek the 

ray-cheeked thrush, Townsend’s bunt- 
ing and the Canada tree-sparrow were in 
song. I saw one of the thrushes do what 
I never saw any of the thrush kind do 
before : it hovered in the air fifty or more 
feet above the moor, and repeated its 
song three times very rapidly. As there 
were no trees to give it a lofty perch, it 
perched upon the air. 
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The amended constitu- 
tion of the General As- 
sociation provides for 
an improved program. It is confidently 
expected that the meeting at Concord will 
vindicate these changes. A new feature 
will be the address of the moderator on 
assuming the office. Rev. Lucius H. 
Thayer was selected at the last meeting 
to inaugurate the new custom. 


A New Feature 
at the Association 


The last meeting of the 
General Association failed 
to act upon a suggestion of the statistical 
secretary. It was reported that at least 
four churches are proper subjects for ex- 
tinction in the interest of comity. Their 
reported membership varies from six to 
twenty-one. They have not maintained 
regular worship for many years, while 
other denominations have sustained serv- 
ices in these towns. It being conceded 
that a single church fully occupies these 
limited fields, the continuance of these 
Congregational organizations can only 
prove embarrassing to those meeting the 
responsibilities of the situation. When 
the project of establishing a board, of 
comity was considered some years ago it 
was rejected, on the ground that there 
was no visible work for it todo. A com- 
mittee of counsel for churches too weak 
to receive missionary aid would afford 
the fellowship and supervision for which 
our system makes no provision, and 
such a committee might negotiate a dis- 
charge which would make extinction 
honorable. The missionary churches 
profit by able supervision, as their com- 
parative prosperity shows. These feeble 
churches suffer from absolute neglect and 
may easily bring discredit upon ‘the de- 
nomination. 


A Crying Need 


Interest in Persons * 
BY REV. W. L. ANDERSON, EXETER 


When we deplore a waning interest of the 
people in the church it is wholesome to re- 
member that a good substitute is the interest 
of the church in the people. The country 
church is fortunate in this invaluable equip- 
ment. So vigorously does this interest in 
persons thrive in the country that its excesses 
are the theme of many gibes. The prevalent 
impression concerning the curiosity and gos- 
sip of small villages may be cited as evidence 
that the people are not indifferent to one an- 
other. In spite of repulsive and mischievous 
abuses, the warmth of neighborly friendliness 
is a delightful feature of country life and one 
of the chief resources of the country church 
for the prosecution of its work. 

This interest flows from natural fountains. 
It is not forced by ethical precept, nor 
prompted by the impulse to explore life, nor 
inspired by literary exploitation. . The pri- 
mary consideration is that people are interest- 
ing. This being so, wherever contact and ac- 
quaintance open the way interest of man in 
man follows as spontaneously as the blaze 
from the proximity of fire and fuel. In the 
country neighborly intercourse ripens for 
decades, acquaintance is an ancestral tradi- 
tion, and family friendships are an inheri- 
tance. Interest in one’s neighbor increases 
with the comprehension of the life story, the 
understanding of the situation of difficulty or 





*Sixth and last article in the series on The Coun- 
try Church. 


sorrow, the appreciation of the setting of cir- 
cumstance and the knowledge of the drama 
to whose unfolding all incidents belong. In 
the city the instinct of interest is blunted by 
the mass of persons. Partnership in the oc- 
cupancy of space and time is too slight a bond 
for sympathy. In the case of the multitudes 
who swell the census little is possible except 
to fall back upon types and classifications and 
cultivate love for man in the abstract. There 
is great practical advantage when the spon- 
taneous human sympathies are not checked by 
overwhelming numbers. A limited fellowship 
develops the heart, sets its fountains flowing 
and gives concrete reality to“human brother- 
hood. 

The assumption that people are interesting 
when known is universally applicable. Oth- 
erwise realism in fiction could not please. But 
the country affords abundant materials for the 
poet who deals with life in its ideal aspects as 
well as for the literary photographer. Men 
and women step from hillside and valley and 
quiet street into the bright world of dreams 
with the least lightening of their footfall and 
the slightest change in mien and manner. 
The life it breeds is the rarest charm of the 
country. A wilderness without inhabitants 
lacks the theme for highest art. 

The country wins me still; 
I never framed a wish, or formed a plan 
That flattered me with hopes of earthly bliss, 
But there I laid the scene. 


Cowper does not exaggerate the charm of 
the country; yet nature speaks her full mes- 
sage to the heart only when she is the scene 
of human wish and plan that flatter with the 
hope of earthly bliss. 

Wordsworth assures us that the influence of 
natural beauty upon character is not acci- 
dental nor superficial : 

The universal forms 

Of human nature, in a spot like this, 

Present themselves at once to all men’s view. 
Life keeps to its grand outline in the country. 
It is not forced into unnatural struggle. It 
escapes the pressure of an artificial environ- 
ment. It is not subject to the strange acci- 
dents of tumult. It is not wrested into fan- 
tastic shape by ambition. It conforms to its 
elemental type. The primary thoughts have 
free course: 

Life, death, eternity! momentous themes 

Are they—and might demand a seraph’s tongue, 

Were they not equal to their own support. 


There being so much in country life that ap- 
peals to the poet, so much that interests the 
realist, ordinary people may discover enough 
of excellence and charm in the intimacy of 
village and neighborhood to make acquaint- 
ance delightful and rewarding. Country peo- 
ple are interesting, and therefore it is easy for 
them to be interested in one another. 

The country church finds a peculiar and 
valuable resource in these close relationships. 
It meets men in the sympathetic spirit of 
Christ, and in loving fellowship renders them 
its own special service. Preaching is per- 
sonal, Christian work is personal, even prayer 
is personal. Always a vision of particular 
persons fills the eye and love and faith are 
aglow with personal interest. This warmth 
of personal fellowship accounts in part for 
the remarkable fruitfulness of the country 
churches. “Every one is more awaked,” as 
George Herbert quaintly says, “when we 
come and say, ‘Thou ast the man.’ This way 
the country parson finds exceeding useful and 
winning: and these exhortations he calls his 
privy purse, even as princes have theirs, be- 
side their public disbursements.” 

The writer here brings to an end his com- 
ments on the country church. It has not been 
his purpose to discuss alleged decadence, but 


rather to call attention to those ideal elements 
that abide. That many things are dishearten- 
ing is true, but why magnify them? Only as 
we maintain an open vision for the ideal can 


we hope 
That servants may abound 

Of those pure altars worthy: ministers 
Detached from pleasure, to the love of gain 
Superior, insusceptible of pride, 
And by ambitious longings undisturbed. 
Men whose delight is where their duty leads 
Or fixes them. 


A Long College Pastorate 


In these days of short pastorates one cover- 
ing forty years is unusual; but continued 
service, honorable and successful, for that 
period in the pulpit of a college church is 
noteworthy, and shows a rare combination of 
qualities in the incumbent. Such, however, 
is the record of Rev. Samuel P. Leeds, D. D., 
who resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Dartmouth College July 1, to take effect in 
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September. Fittingly to characterize such a 
ministry is impossible here, except as it may 
be disclosed by its leading facts. 

The son of a New York merchant, Dr. 
Leeds was graduated at the age of eighteen 
from the University of New York in 1843, and 
from Union Seminary in 1846, 

After three years of graduate study, foreign 
travel and frequent preaching, he commenced 
his definite ministry at Cuyahoga Falls, O., in 
1849. Six years later failing health made re- 
lief necessary and several years were spent in 
rest and in the service of various churches, a 
part of the time as coadjutor of Rev. Albert 
Barnes in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Leeds came to Hanover in December, 
1860. His pastorate covers the closing years of 
theadministration of President Lord and those 
of Presidents Smith, Bartlett and Tucker. The 
congregation has practically changed twice at 
least. He has received into the church 478 
members, of whom 262 came on confession. 
Of this number about one-quarter were stu- 
dents in the college, 65 of whom entered on 
confession. Probably 300 of the students at- 
tending the college church during this period 
have entered the ministry. Fully five-sixths 
of the living graduates of the college have 
listened regularly to Dr. Leeds’s preaching. 

During the past seven years the system of 
college preachers has prevailed and the pastor 
has officiated in the pulpit but one-third of the 
time. 

Dr. Leeds was a member of the Creed Com- 
mission of 1880-83 and chief author of the Con- 
fession of Faith prepared in connection there- 
with. M. D. B. 

Women in City Missions 

The city of Manchester is doing a work of 
righteousness for its own needy ones. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the City Mission main- 
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tains a district nurse, whose duties are to visit 
the sick and give such aid and comfort to the 
poor and ignorant as she is able. Ina recent 
month she made 142 calls upon these unfortu- 
nates. This auxiliary also assumes the care 
and support of the sewing school and sewing 
society for girls. A day nursery is main- 
tained, where the children of mothers obliged 
to work in the mills are cared for. Nashua 
also supports a similar institution. G. 


Recent Town Anniversaries 


‘Two towns embraced the favorable opportu- 
nity of the observance of Old Home Week to 
celebrate the anniversary of their incorpora- 
tion. Many former residents attended, adding 
much to the enjoyment. 

Salem observed its 150th anniversary, hav- 
ing been incorporated May 11, 1750. Hundreds 
of her sons and daughters returned, and at 
least 4,000 persons gathered to participate in 
the festivities, which were ushered in at day- 
break by the ringing of bells and the firing of 
cannon. Governor Rollins and staff reviewed 
the parade and held an informal reception. 
The literary exercises included a capital ad- 
dress by the governor, and a historical address 
by Rev. C. W. Gallagher of Lasell Seminary. 
Other addresses were on The Salem of My 
Boyhood, by Judge F. M. Beckford of Laco- 
nia, a paper on Methuen, Mother and Daugh- 
ter, The Town and the Church, The Town and 
the School. In the evening an attractive con- 
cert was given by the Haverhill City Band, 
and a fine display of fireworks closed the pub- 
lic festivities. The first meeting house was 
built in 1738, and after being used for religious 
services for one hundred years was in 1838 
converted into a town house. During the 
Revolution it was used as a defense against 
the Indians. It is now occupied as a town 
hall. Rev. Abner Bayley was the first settled 
pastor, serving from 1739 to 1789. 

Woodstock, earliest known as Fairfield and 
later as Peeling, celebrated its centennial at 
this time with similar features. Here Gov- 
ernor Rollins’s address emphasized the wide 
contrast between the condition of the state one 
hundred years agoand now. Rev. A. B. Russell, 
a native of the town, in an anniversary poem 
rehearsed pleasantly old-time customs. He 
also preached to a crowded house on the preced- 
ing Sunday. Other brief addresses were given, 
historie and reminiscent. An old-fashioned 
dinner was served, and an evening entertain- 
ment closed the exercises. One hundred guns 
were fired at intervals during the day. 

Mont Vernon also had its anniversary, cele- 
brating the semi-centennial of McCollum In- 
stitute, which will probably mark its discon- 
tinuance as an academy. It has done good 
work, sending out many students who have 
served their generation efficiently. The pro- 
gram ineluded a historical address by Col. 
W. H. Stinson. Among the other speakers 
were Hon. George A. Marden, president of 
the trustees, and Dr. W. H. Weston of New 
York. The singing of an original ode was 
followed by a review of the marriages and 

deaths that have occurred among the students 
during the fifty years. A concert by a Lowell 
club closed the festivities. It is expected that 
the town will take possession of the building 
and use it for a publie school. C. 





Another Anniversary 


Che town of New Ipswich, on the borders 
of Massachusetts yet without a railroad, and 
without anything special to distinguish it un- 
less it be its old-time a¢ademy, has made such 
a record that it was moved to celebrate the 
150th anniversary of its organization Aug. 19- 
21. The initial services were held on Sunday 
in the old church, and, notwithstanding the 
great heat, 700 people were present. Old- 
fashioned music was provided, and the reli- 
gious and educational history of the town was 
recounted by Principal Bancroft of Andover, 
Rey. Calvin Cutler, a former pastor, and Rev. 
S. W. Green of Middletown, Ct. 





On the great day of the feast, however, it is 
estimated that 3,000 persons gathered in the 
old town. The governor and his staff were 
among the distinguished guests. A long pro- 
cession marched to the church, where a his- 
torical oration was given by Prof. C. H. Chan- 
dler of Ripon College, and a poem by Timothy 
Perry, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y. At the dinner 
table brief addresses were made by Governor 
Rollins and others, followed by a poem by 
Miss E. L. Gould. Among the historical inci- 
dents mentioned was that here was made the 
first glass manufactured in this country. 

Ss. L. @. 


A Minister’s Reward 


The compensations of a minister’s life can- 
not always be seen until something unusual 
shall disclose them. For one thing, he must 
wait for the seed to come to fruitage. The 
close of a faithful pastorate will often bring 
to the surface results little suspected. At 
such a time a minister sees the strong hold he 
has on the hearts of his people. This has just 
been illustrated in the churches of East Al- 
stead and Alstead Center, yoked for the last 
six years under the ministry of Rev. William 
E. Locke. Owing to certain disturbing ele- 
ments which awaited him, his first year or 
two were marked by much discouragement, 
but since then the skies have been somewhat 
brighter. Though several times on the point 
of giving up, he has held on and now sees the 
wisdom of so doing. The breaches have been 
healed, both churches are in a more prosper- 
ous condition than for years, and the people 
have become so much attached to him that 
when he recently announced the necessity of 
leaving them they were almost heartbroken. 

Ata recent Sunday evening service a young 
man was present, once the leader in gayety 
and mischief, who had been converted since 
he left the town. On his first opportunity he 
showed his new colors, and perhaps as a re- 
sult of his leading and the faithful work 
done by the pastor, the hearts of the people 
being tender at the thought of separation, 
eight persons, one after another, without re- 
quest, rose and expressed their purpose to 
lead a Christian life. The whole parish of 
East Alstead is in a quickened state. Per- 
sons who have had letters of dismission laid 
by are bringing them forward, desiring to 
unite with the church before the pastor shall 
leave. 8. I. G. 


In the Mountains 


The summer influx has been large in north- 
ern New Hampshire this year. It is now on 
the ebb, but the churches have scarcely re- 
turned to normal conditions. They part with 
the r summer guests with regret, since they 
generally receive from them spiritual cheer and 
often substantial support. At Haverhill, how- 
ever, the church was closed during the pastor’s 
vacation. Alterations and repairs are now be- 
ing made in the chapel, the ladies having plans 
for defraying a part of the expense. Though 
this is not a summer resort, the church was 
cheered recently by the “old home” visits 
and ministrations of Rev. Messrs. Lucien H. 
Frary and John Barstow, both of whom were 
reared in its parish. 

At Hanover the season has been livelier 
than usual, a summer school having been held 
for four weeks, attracting an unusual number 
of summer visitors. The Medical School re- 
sumed its sessions by the middle of July and 
the Thayer School of Civil Engineering began 
its year Aug. 2. The new Amos Tuck School 
will open on even date with the college, Sept. 
14. 

At Lisbon the work of the church has been 
somewhat interrupted by the illness of its 
pastor, Rev. R. C. Bryant, who for about 
three months was laid aside by rheumatic 
fever. For a month the pulpit was supplied 
very acceptably by the pastor’s father. For 
some weeks, however, the pastor has been 
able to preach. 
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At Littleton, where the generosity of the 
people enabled the pastor to spend two months 
in Europe, the pulpit was supplied during his 
absence by Rev. F. G. Chutter, a former pas- 
tor. The elevated passageway connecting the 
church and chapel was completed in his ab- 
sence, and now the ladies have made a good 
beginning on the fund for prospective reno- 
vation. W. F. ©. 


Nashua Letter 


The young women connected with the city 
churches have just rented the beautiful resi- 
dence formerly owned by Dr. Edward Spald- 
ing, and have fitted it up as a home for a 
Young Woman’s Christian Association. It is 
centrally located and very attractive. The 
opening is to take place soon. The members 
of the new organization are full of enthusiasm 
and are confident of success. 

The Hollis Ministerial Association held its 
September meeting this week at First Church. 
It was voted unanimously to ask the State As- 
sociation to consider the advisability of 
changing the time of its annual meeting from 
September to late May or early June. One 
reason for such change is to secure harmony 
in the different reports called for from the 
churches. As it is now, confusion is apt to 
arise in the statistical records. 

At the September meeting of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the state it was 
announced that the New Hampshire auxilia- 
ries would raise $500 as a memorial to the late 
Miss Abbie MeIntyre of Exeter. The money 
will be used in furnishing the doctor’s office 
in the new Bissell Hospital to be built in 
Ahmednagar, India. The Nashua society has 
contributed $50 toward this object. Cc. R. 


A Pastor Welcomed 


After an interregnum of several months the 
church at Franklin has recently welcomed its 
pastor-elect, Rev. Frederick A. Balcom, who 
began his pastorate Sept. 2 under favorable 
auspices. He is forty-seven years old, a grad- 
uate of Williams College and Yale Divinity 
School. He has had pastorates in Massachu- 
setts at West Hartland, Holden, North Leom- 
inster, Rockland and East Douglas, and at 
Saylesville, R. I., whence he comes to Frank- 
lin. 

During the summer the parsonage has been 
thoroughly repaired and equipped with all 
modern conveniences, including a new fur- 
nace, new doors and windows and fresh paint 
and paper, making for him and his family a 
desirable home. 





Education 

Dr. Ernest L. Bogart of New York city has 
been elected professor of economics and soci- 
ology at Oberlin. 

Rey. Clifford W. Barnes of Yale, ’89, re- 
cently of Chicago University, has been elected 
president of Illinois College. 

West Point opens the new year with 434 
cadets on the rolls, and an-entering class of 
176, the largest number on record. 

Prof. John C. Shedd, Ph. D., newly elected 
professor of physics at Colorado College, is a 
graduate of Princeton and has pursued post- 
graduate study at Cornell and the University 
of Wisconsin. Dr. Thomas K. Urdahl, who 
will fill the chair of economics at Colorado 
College, is an alumnus and at present a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

The Northfield Bible training school is here- 
after to be open to both sexes and will be un. 
der the personal supervision of the new presi- 
dent, Rev. Dr. C. I. Schofield. Advanced 
courses in the English Bible are also arranged 
by him for ministers and other Christian work- 
ers who feel lack of training in this direction. 
The students will canvass the neighboring 
country districts and hold services in the 

choolhouses. 
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Life 
Pointers 


An opportunity for the co-operation of 
women in city missions is indicated in a 
paragraph article on our New Hampshire 
pages. 

Christian workers will find stimulating 
thoughts and valuable suggestions for the 
fall campaign in Rev. F. J. Goodwin’s article 
on the prayer meeting—almost a symposium 
in itself. 

With the article entitled Interest in Persons 
on page 352, Rev. W. L. Anderson closes his 
admirable series on The Country Church. 
Though he has presented the encouraging 
side of the subject, his communications are no 
fairy tales, but are based on experience, keen 
insight and trained judgment. The problem 
is worthy the consideration of the brightest 
minds, and is by no means exhausted. Mr. 
Hartt, Mr. Anderson and Professor Palmer 
have already expressed their views. We shall 
be interested in the opinions of others experi- 
enced in this field, whose minds have been 
stirred up by theirs. 


How to Galvanize a Prayer Meeting 


FRANK J. GOODWIN, PAWTUCKET, 
R. I. 


BY REV. 


The prayer meeting is here and must be 
reckoned with as a problem or a force in 
church life. In attempting to offer any sug- 
gestion for the enrichment of this service it is 
of course evident that no rule has universal 
application. The maintenance of the prayer 
meeting in each local church will be easy or 
difficult according to the number of those who 
ean render efficient aid. 

ESSENTIALS AND IDEALS 

The first essential is a pastor not only in- 
terested in its suecess, but willing to contrib- 
ute something besides vague worry and defi- 
nite criticism of his deacons. Mr. Beecher 
was once asked by a clergyman what he would 
do if a prominent member of his congregation 
should habitually sleep in church. He replied 
that at Plymouth Church the sexton had 
standing orders that when he saw a member 
of the congregation asleep he was to go into 
the pulpit and wake up the minister. Many 
enthusiastic and responsive members are 
eager to do their part in making the prayer 
meeting what they know it should be, but 
plainly recognize that it is neglected or, what 
is as bad, habitually despaired of by their 
pastor. 

Next, let us realize that numbers are not 
the test of success. “Man is for quantity; 
God is for quality,” says Professor Drum- 
mond. We should emphasize the quality of 
the spiritual impression produced and not the 
size of the attendance. Endeavor to induce 
people to come for the help that they will get 
and to make them feel that when absent they 
have missed something worth while. The 
prayer meeting is the pulse of the church, not 
alone of its evangelical fervor, but of its ac- 
tivity and enterprise as well. Better a steady 
and strong prayer meeting, which betokens 
general health, than an over-stimulated and 
nervous one, which indicates spasmodic vital- 
ity. Many meetings intellectually suggestive 
and spiritually quickening are failures ac- 
cording to statistical standards. 

Expand the idea of the prayer meeting into 
a “midweek service” and allow the latitude 
which the name implies. It is essentially a 
church members’ service. Doubtless it ought 
not to be so, but so it actually is, because, as a 
rule, non-Christians are not found there. 
Edification, not evangelism, should therefore 
be its prime purpose. The prayer meeting is 
a gathering for prayer, fellowship, inspira- 
tion, instruction and the widening of spiritual 
horizons. It is also a clearing house for the 


discussion of various opinions and affords an 
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opportunity for laymen to express their views. 
It is not a debating club, but it should be like 
a town meeting, where every one has the priv- 
ilege of “ having his say ” or keeping quiet ac- 
cording to his desire. Of course the leader 
must control the other speakers; he must be 
bold to state the need of brevity of speech, 
kindness and charity; but in general an open 
meeting should be open. 

Constantly study new methods. It is possi- 
ble to have a sensation without sensational- 
ism, vitalities which are not mere novelties. 


LEADERS AND SPEAKERS 


Dr. Cuyler used to intrust his meetings to 
his elders, but as a rule the officers have suffi- 
cient opportunity in this line when the pastor 
is away. Dr. Kittredge sometimes induces 
men to speak by agreeing not to ask them 
again for a long time; in this way he secures 
new voices, encourages the timid and is con- 
stantly developing new material. When the 
pastor intends to take all the time he should 
announce his purpose beforehand, that he may 
not disappoint those who might otherwise 
come prepared to take part. Special care 
should be taken by the leader not to monopo- 
lize all the simple and easy ideas in opening 
the meeting, but to give outline, suggestive 
points and illustrations which will stimulate 
and not depress those who intend to speak- 
Should the meeting not be productive of much 
discussion, the leader will have ample time at 
the close to say what he had omitted at the 
beginning. 

SUGGESTIVE FEATURES 

We should try to develop occasionally new 
features to secure interest and variety. 

Dr. Howard Duffield often gives five-minute 
preludes on Parish Problems. 

Dr. Jefferson secures some one in the con- 
gregation to give a ten or fifteen-minute ad- 
dress on some theme aside from the regular 
subject. 

A praise service, with short talks on old 
hymns, can be made interesting. 

A review of a new religious book, such as 
Dr. Munger’s Life of Horace Bushnell, either 
by the pastor or by a cultivated layman, will 
give the people the best results of the thought 
of the day. Fifteen or twenty minutes or a 
whole evening may be devoted to this. 

Bible readings can be made profitable on fa- 
miliar subjects, such as: Faith, Prayer, Love, 
Hope; or on less familiar themes, such as: 
Mistakes and Victories of the Men of the Bible, 
illustrated by Moses, Elijah, Peter, John Mark ; 
Converts of the Book of Acts; Business Men 
of the Bible (Joseph, Nehemiah, Ananias, 
The Rich Fool); Prayers of the Bible; Para- 
bles of the Old Testament. 

A question box conducted by the pastor will 
afford him opportunity to unravel many per- 
plexities. 

The young people’s society may be asked to 
take the meeting, furnishing the leader and 
speakers. This will be good discipline for 
them and will show the church what they 
ean do. 

An address by the pastor may be given once 
in two months or successively, short essays 
occasionally being read by members of the 
church on associate themes. Suggestive sub- 
jects are: The Life of Paul; The English 
Bible, based on How We Got Our Bible, by 
J. P. Smythe (James Pott & Co.); Great De- 
nominational Leaders. 

Missionary meetings. These may take the 
form of “the monthly concert,” or they may 
have as their subject, according to the sug- 
gestion of Rev. H. S. Bliss, “The Progress 
of the World,” which includes any events, 
whether missionary or not; which are advanc- 
ing the kingdom of God. We may have speak- 
ers from outside, carefully selected for their 
ability, or papers from members upon practi- 
eal missionary subjects. It would be interest- 


ing to prepare a course on Beacon Lights of 
Missionary History, such as Carey, Paton, ete, 

Another form of meeting can be used occa- 
sionally to bring out many who do not ordina- 
rily take part. Let the minister choose a 
practical subject and ask all the members of 
the congregation to send in short, unsigned 
papers. These should be read at the begin. 
ning of the meeting, and may be followed by 
open discussion. If the topic be timely and 
well chosen this meeting can be made ip. 
tensely interesting. A good subject is, What 
is the Meaning of Love Thy Neighbor as Thy- 
self? 

TOPICS 

Special attention should be given to the 
choice of these. In composing music, a novel, 
a poem or a sermon, the initial, stirring idea 
is most difficult to secure; development and 
technical skill follow. Why should we neg- 
lect this fact in the prayer meeting, which is 
designed to move men’s hearts and to open up 
the deep truths of God? A well-selected sub- 
ject is half the meeting. Let the minister be- 
stow double care on the selection of a theme, 
and he may spend comparatively little time in 
developing it; for the meeting will take that 
off his shoulders. 

The suggestions already given will add 
sufficient variety to any prayer meeting and 
may be used once a month or once in two 
months. This will leave ustwo or three meet- 
ings in a month to be condueted on regulation 
lines. These will be spiritual or practical. 
(a) A spiritual meeting is the ideal one and 
the most difficult. To secure it we should 
give intense effort and prayerful preparation, 
choosing the great themes of the gospel and 
keeping close to Christ and St. John. ()) 
What we may call the practical meeting has 
for its object the discussion of subjects of 
vital interest to our everyday religious life. 
Such a meeting will call out many not inter- 
ested in the ordinary prayer meeting. These 
are good practical themes: Is the Sermon on 
the Mount Practicable? Is the World Grow- 
ing Better? Lessons from Great Christians; 
What Part of the Bible Has Helped Me Most? 
Bible Examples of Unselfishness; Books 
Which Have Helped Me in the Development 
of My Religious Life; People Who Have In- 
fluenced Me; What Do You Mean By Keep- 
ing the Sabbath Holy? Different Ways of 
Resisting Temptation; A Symposium on the 
Lord’s Prayer, using this analysis, the divi- 
sions being previously alotted to different 
speakers : 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD’S PRAYER 


Filial—‘‘ Father”; fraternal—‘“ Our Fa- 
ther ” ; reverential—“‘ Hallowed be thy name”; 


- hopeful—“ Thy kingdom come” ; submissive— 


“Thy. will be done”; dependent—‘“ Give us 
this day ”’; contrite—“ Forgive us”’; forgiving 
—“*As we forgive”; watchful—* Lead us not 
into temptation”; free—‘‘ Deliver us from 
evil”; loyal—“ For thine is the kingdom”; 
humble—“ And the power”; immortal—“ For 
ever and ever ” ; contented—‘“‘ Amen.” 


Professor Herron dogmatically says that it 
is not correct to affirm that Christianity is @ 
failure, because it has never been tried. The 
expression is a taking one, even if the thought 
is misleading. It would be equally untrue to 
say that the modern, elastic, common sense, 
spiritual prayer meeting is a failure, because 
it has seldom been tried. But wherever it has 
been tried, it has invariably brought the 
blessings of hope, vigor and usefulness. 


A Notable Pastorate 


Rev. Amelia A. Frost, who has just resigned 
the pastorate of the church at Littleton, Mass., 
was probably the first woman to be installed 
as pastor of a Congregational church, though 
a number had been ordained. During her 
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service of less than seven years one-fourth as 
many members were received as during the 
first fifty years of the church’s existence, and 
it has given $1,800in benevolence. By a vote 
of 37 to 3 it requested her to withdraw her 
resignation, which she declined to do. The 
dismissing council, Aug. 29, declared that the 
propriety of ordaining and installing her had 
peen amply justified by the character and re- 
sults of her work. Mrs. Frost entered the 
pastoral field by gradually taking up the du- 
ties which her husband’s illness compelled 
him to lay down. Now that his health is re- 
stored and he has taken another pastorate, 
many will be interested to know whether she 
will be content to share his labors or will take 
a separate charge. 


Comings and Goings in Worcester 


The first of September found all the pastors 
cordially weleomed back to their places. Hope 
Church greeted Rev. E. W. Phillips with floral 
decorations and the Chautauqua salute and 
sang, Blest Be the Tie. Dr. Conrad has been 
at the Old South and Dr. Lewis at Pilgrim 
Church throughout the summer. Dr. Virgin 
will begin his pastorate of Plymouth Church 
Sept. 23. 

Rev. John E. Dodge read his resignation at 
the Adams Square Church Sept. 9, to take 
effect as soon as the best interests of the 
church will warrant. He began*work in this 
district in the summer of 1897. In November 
a vacant store was hired and Sunday school 
and preaching services were initiated, with 
over 100in attendance. The work has steadily 
grown. In the following March a church was 
organized with eighty members. A lot with 
house was purchased for $6,000 and a church 
edifice erected costing over $8,000, the expense 
of which was either paid or pledged at the 
time of dedication. The church has been self- 
supporting from the start. It now has a 
membership of 129 and a Sunday school of 225. 
Anew pipe organ is now being placed in the 
auditorium. This rapid development has de- 
manded tireless and faithful work by the 
pastor, which he has gladly given and from 
which he asks release, leaving the church in 
fine condition. 

Dr. Mix, superintendent of the City Missior- 
ary Society, has closed up its Fresh Air Work, 
which has been successful beyond any previ- 
ous year. The receipts have been $1,127 
against $400 six years ago. This amount has 
come largely from public-spirited individuals, 
both Catholic and Protestant, from Sunday 
schools, clubs and social organizations. The 
largest and most novel contribution was $300, 
the proceeds of a baseball game between the 
police forees of Worcester and of Hartford, 
Ct. The police brought the amount volunta- 
rily to Superintendent Mix to be used for 
this purpose. The electric car companies 
have given special cars every week besides 
supplying the workers with checks for free 
rides on regwar cars. The railroads have 
also given one-half rates. Fourteen hundred 
persons have had one-day excursions into the 

country and 320 have had a week. Two 
visitors have given their entire time to the 
work through July and August. E. W. P. 


An Appreciated Service 

Pacifie University gave, Aug. 31, a farewell 
reception to Dr. Thomas McClelland, the re- 
tiring president, who has rendered excellent 
service for nine years. Addresses, voicing 
the sentiments of the trustees, the faculty, 
the citizens of the town and state, the stu- 
dents, the alumni and the churches all testi- 
fied to the hold Dr. McClelland has upon the 
community and the state. This college easily 
leads in Oregon in all that pertains to the 
best type of Christian education, and this emi- 
hence has been attained largely through the 
president’s clear conception of the need and 
his ability in seeuring harmony in the board 
of trustees and faculty to meet it. His ideals 
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have been high, and only the best procurable 
has satisfied him. 

During his term a fine brick and stone build- 
ing has been placed upon the campus, known 
as Marsh Memorial Hall, in honor of the first 
president, Dr. Sidney H. Marsh. This building 
contains recitation-rooms, a reception-room, of- 
fices, art-room and library ; also a commodious 
chapel, recently seated with assembly chairs, 
which with adjoining rooms which can be 
thrown open seats 1,000. During his service 
$150,000 have been added to the endowment, 
the scope of the work has been enlarged and 
the faculty increased. The past year has 
been the best, the students numbering 245. 
And now the field is wider than ever and the 
responsibilities correspondingly greater. 

While the resignation of Dr. McClelland 
has had a depressing effect temporarily, vig- 
orous efforts will be made at once to secure an 
efficient successor. Meanwhile the adminis- 
tration has been placed in the hands of Prof. 
William N. Ferrin, professor of mathematics 
for nineteen years, who has recently been 
elected dean and acting president. He is a 
ripe scholar, possesses fine executive ability 
and is universally respected. The feeling on 
the part of all friends of the college is that, 
while Dr. McClelland’s departure is greatly to 
be deplored, yet by a united effort the coming 
year can equal, if not surpass, the past. Fur- 
thermore, all congratulate Knox College on 
securing a president who combines so many 
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qualities needed in the executive of a high 
grade college. G. H. H. 


Endeavorers in State Convention 


Eastport, Me., entertained the fifteenth an- 
nual convention of the C. E. Societies Sept. 
4-6 with a royal welcome. The program was 
a full one and there were many excellent ad- 
dresses. Rev. C. M. Sheldon’s topic was In the 
Other Man’s Place. The sermon was by Rev. 
R. A, Torrey of Chicago, who also gave 
Ten Reasons Why I Believe the Bible Is the 
Word of God. Other speakers included Rev. 
C. D. Crane, state president, President Butler 
of Colby, Rev. R. T. Hack and Miss Margaret 
Koch. The Fisk Jubilee Singers supplied 
delightful music. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


CHALMERS, JAMES, Second Ch., Toledo, O., to 
professorship of English literature in Toledo 
University. Accepts, and retains pastorate as 
well 


CoopER, JOHN H. W., to be assistant pastor at 
Clinton Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. Accepts. 

GILRAY, W. E., to permanent pastorate, Broadview 
Ave. Ch., Toronto, Can. Accepts. 

GREELEY, CLARENCE D., to remain for one year at 
First Ch., Braddock, Pa., where he has supplied 
for six months. 


Continued on page 356. 

















No other aid so great to the housewife, 
no other agent so useful and certain in 
making delicious, pure and wholesome 
foods, has ever been devised. 





psOLUlELy PURF 





There are imitation baking powders, sold cheap, by 
many grocers. They are made from alum, a poison- 
ous drug, which renders the food injurious to health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWNFR SO 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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Record of the Week 


GREENLEE, CLYDE M., Oberlin Sem., for a year, 
to Fertile, Minn., where he has supplied during 
the summer. 

JOHNSON, HARRY W., New Ulm, Minn., to New 
Richland. Accepts. 

LyMAN, JOSEPH B., Yale Sem., to Brownington 
and Barton Landing, Vt., for a year. Accepts. 

RICHMOND, JAS8., N. Londonderry, N. H., to Chi- 
chester. Accepts. 

SMITH, OTTERBEIN, Traer, lo., declines call to 
Union Ch., Peoria, Ill., and continues work as 
Iowa state superintendent of Sunday school work. 

STEELE, JOHN T., Macksburg, O., to Iowa, La. 

WARD, HIRAM Q., of Lake Charles, La., instructor 
in college, to Bakersfield, Vt. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

WorRTHLEY, Harry O., Brooksville, Me., to Guild- 
hall, Vt. Accepts, 


Ordinations and Installations 

ANSWORTH, JOSEPH K., i. First Ch., Hamilton, 
Can., Aug. 31. Parts, Rev. Messrs. J. P. Gerrie, 
J. W. Pedley, John Morton and J. J. George. 

BUTCHER, STEPHEN G., o. South Ch., New Britain, 
(t., Aug. 7. Sermon, Rev. Prof. Henry M. Whit- 
ney; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. R. Merriam, E. 
R. Latham, J. W. Cooper, J. A. R. Rogers, Asher 
Anderson, W. W. Ranney. 

FISHER, MILES B., i. Mill Valley, Cal., Aug. 27. 
Sermon, Rey. Charles R. Brown; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. K. McLean, Wm. Rader, W. C. 
Pond, J. K. Harrison. 

KEAGY, FRANKLIN W., o. Central, Ind., Aug. 26. 
Sermon, Dr. Edward D. Curtis; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. P. Gray, E. W. Murray, A. Hobson. 

KIRKLAND, HuGH, o. Cardonia, Ind., July 10. 
Sermon, Dr. Edward D. Curtis; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. F. Hilland John Lark, Mr. W. R. Currie. 

STEELE, JOHN T., 0. lowa, La., Aug. 30. Sermon, 
Rey. Luther Rees; other parts, Rev. Messrs. V. 
Lee, O. M. Humphrey, Paul Leeds, G. N. Funk. 


Resignations 

ANDERSON, CHAS., Bloomfield, Neb. 

BLANSHARD, FRANCIS G., Helena, Mont.; to take 
effect Nov. 1. 

DopGE, JoHN E., Adams Square Ch., Worcester, 
Mass. ; 

GREENE, JOHN M., Eliot Ch., Lowell, Mass., after a 
pastorate of 30 years. 
Hoyt, JAMES P., Cheshire, Ct., after a 10 years’ 
pastorate, will live at 204 Beach St., Bridgeport. 
HULL, Gro. H., Fairfield, Neb., to study at An- 
dover Seminary. 

LEwIs, THos. G., Green Lake Ch., Seattle, Wn. 

MARROLF, WM., E. Ashford, N. Y., has moved to 
Niagara Falls. 

REAM, WM. T., Watertown, Wis., to take effect 
Oct. 31. 

UPDYKE, STEPHEN G., Bethany Ch., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
Dismissions 
FROST, AMELIA A,, Littleton, Mass., Aug. 29. 
ROBINSON, CHAS. F., Meriden, N. H., Sept. 3. 


Churches Organized 
ANGELS, CAL. 
HANKLA, BoyLE Co., Ky., 9 Aug., 24 members. 
Rev. Mason Jones, Parksville, Ky., pastor. 


Personals 

BARBOUR, WILLIAM M., the lamented president of 
Montreal Congregational College, formerly pastor 
of the Old South Chureh, Peabody, Mass., has had 
a monument erected to him by his family at Cedar 
Grove Cemetery. It is of Barre granite, Bunker 
Hill design, and seven feet high. 

BRADFORD, AMORY H., First Ch., Montclair, N. J., 
has returned from an extended trip through 
Europe and was to give his people an account of 
the Paris Exposition on Sept. 9. 

DAVENPORT, MERRIAM B., N. Troy, Vt., has closed 
his work in that parish. 

DIETRICK, WILL A., Oberlin, O., while bicycling 
near Silver Creek, N. Y., was thrown from his 
wheel, sustaining triple fracture of left pratella. 
On account of the accident his marriage has been 
postponed. 

GURNEY, HENRY E., Warsaw, N. Y., has been 
elected president of the Silver Lake Temperance 
Assembly. 

HOLBROOK, JOHN C., Stockton, Cal., bequeathed 
$500 each to the Cal. Home Missionary Society 
and the A. B. C. F. M.; to the C. C. B. 8. and 
A. M. A. $100 each. 

LEE, Lucius, and wife, for more than 30 years mis- 
sionaries in Marash, Turkey, are making their 
home for a time at Claremont, Cal., with their 
son-in-law, Rev. Henry Kingman. 











If you Feel Depressed 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. W. E. PrTMaAn, Lynchburg, Va., says: “‘I have 
used it in nervous depression and dyspeptic troubles, 
with good result.” 
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MARCH, DANIEL, pastor emeritus of First Ch., 
Woburn, Mass., eighty-four years of age, has sup- 
plied the pulpit during the greater part of Dr. 
Doremus Scudder’s vacation. 

PARK, WILLIAM E., Gloversville, Fulton Co., N. Y., 
has returned from Alaska and Aug. 30 gave a 
talk on the work among the Indians. 

Rew, Francis W., Paso Robles, Cal., recently 
received a fine Oxford Bible from the Cal. Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union. 

Roprnson, Cuas. F., and family, Meriden, N. H., 
were given a farewell reception Sept. 3 in Kimball 
Union Academy Chapel. The parish presented 
him with a five-lollar gold piece for each of the 
seven years of his pastorate. He goes to Andover, 
Mass., to pursue post-graduate studies. 

SAMPSON, CASSANDER C., for sixteen years pastor 
in Tilton, N. H., was given a reception by the 
parish on his fiftieth birthday, Sept. 3. His 
parishioners presented him with ten five-dollar 
gold pieces and showed their appreciation of his 
faithful service. 

THOMAS, REUEN, Brookline. Mass., preached at 
Union Chapel, Islington, London, the last Sunday 
in August and the first in September. . 

THURSTON, CHAs. A. G., E. Somerville, Mass., ac- 
cepts appointment to superintendency of minis- 
terial department of N. E. Evangelistic Associa- 
tion, having his office at 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 

WARD, MRs. JOSEPH, wife of the founder and first 
president of Yankton College, has accepted a 
position as matron of one of the cottages at North- 
field Seminary. 


Church Happenings 

CONCORD, N. H., South.—Renovation and repairs 
include a general dressing over of doors, renewal 
of inscriptions, new windows and a new carpet 
for the audience-room. 

ELK MounpD, Wis.—The new $1,200 house of wor- 
ship will be ready for occupancy Sept. 16. This 
is the only church in the village. 

HUBBARDTON, VT.—A quiet revival spirit pervades 
this parish. Besides the regular services, cottage 
prayer meetings are being held in different parts 
of the parish with happy results. Rev. W. R. 
Curtis is supplying. 

LEAVENWORTH, WN.—A new porch and _ bell- 
tower have been added to the church. All three 
have been painted. ; 

MONTEREY, MASS., organized in 1750, will hold its 
150th anniversary Oct. 10,11. The people wish 
the addresses of all who have been members or 
their descendants. They desire all possible infor- 
mation as to the events of the church’s life, to use 
in preparing a new history. They will be grateful 
for the loan or gift of any books or papers on this 
subject. A copy of special invitation and program 
will be sent on request. Address the pastor, Rev. 
John Dooly. 

NaAsHuaA, N. H., Pilgrim.—Among prominent men 
who have recently died is Deacon Kimball W. Em- 
erson, at the age of 83. He served long as deacon 
and was active in the Sunday school. Born in 
Francestown and living there till 1876, he served 
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as trustee of the academy and was a director of 
the savings bank. As a man of strict integrity 
and sterling character he won respect and will be 
greatly missed. His wife, with whom he lived 
nearly 60 years, and four daughters survive him, 

SounD BEACH, Ct.—First has received $10,000 
from Mr. John W. Hendrie, a well-known philan- 
thropist. The donation is to form a fund, the 
income of which is to be applied to general 
expenses. 

SYLVAN, WN., dedicated, Aug. 19, a beautiful $1,600 
house of worship overlooking the bay. It is the 
work of a small but consecrated church, The 
people are mostly fruit-growers or summer resi- 
dents. The permanent families came, as a colony, 
from Grinnell, Io., about 12 years ago. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Plymouth.—The thirteenth anni- 
versary of the coming of Kev. E. N. Packard 
took place Sept. 2. During this pastorate 539 
members have been received, of whom more than 
half have joined on confession. 

WEsTON, Vir.—Rev. Ralph Gillam, the evangelist, 
with his singer, Mr. L. B. March, began Sept. 2 a 
series of meetings in which the Methodist church 
joined. 

WISCASSET, ME.—A Paul Revere Bell was hung in 
the meeting house during Old Home Week, with 
unique and brilliant ceremonies. Interesting 
features were a historical sketch, a witty letter 
from former Chief-Justice Peters of the State Su- 
preme Court, and an original poem sung to organ 
and bell accompaniment. The bell has served in 
the adjacent court house, and this is its second 
ecclesiastical home. 








“CHILDREN were made for laughter.” Give 
them Mellin’s Food and see how happy and joyous 
they will be. 

NERVOUSNESS is cured by making the blood rich 
and pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gives the 
sweet, refreshing sleep of childhood. 


Dragged Down Feeling 


In the loins. 
Nervousness, unrefreshing sleep, despond- 
ency. 
It is time you were doing something. 
The kidneys were anciently called the reins 
—in your case they are holding the reins 
and driving you into serious trouble. 
Thousands of testimonials prove that 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


a purely vegetable compound, acts with the 
most direct, beneficial effect on the kidneys. 
It contains the best and safest substances 
for correcting and toning these organs. 

It thoroughly cleanses the blood and 
strengthens all the bodily functions. 




















OLD ENGLISH 








The average piece of furniture is only a small way 


Trains stop two minutes 


or twenty minutes, but you don’t reach the end. 

Here is a piece of half-century work which is a 
terminal station. 
see you to the end of your long journey, and then go on 
marching down to the next generation as an inheritance. 

It is an Old English Inclosed Settle. 
project forward, so that the occupants of the seat are 
completely screened from view. 
embrasured to a depth of four inches. The back is 60 
inches in height. ‘ 

The wood is white oak, skillfully stained and carved 


It will last three lifetimes. It will 


The sides 


The boxed base is 


after the manner of the 17th century. The side figures are in three-quarter relief, 
with a projection of 6 inches from the back. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Until January, 1901 
A View Point for Today 


The plans of The Congregationalist for the imme- 
diate future are of such a character as to make es- 
pecially valuable our present long-term offer. The 
enlargement of the Christian World features, the 
alequate, though discriminating, treatment of our 
Congregational progress, and the sympathetic re- 
view of current Christian literature are among the 
general lines of the fall issues. 

Articles pertaining to the missionary crises in the 
far East by travelers like Dr. Edward Abbott, the 
remaining chapters in Dr. Hamlin’s reminiscences, 
End of the Century Papers by eminent students of art, 
science, government and theology, with Dr. W. N. 
Clarke’s series upon the Primary Christian Experi- 
ences indicate sufficiently the genius of special con- 
tributions. 

Here are words upon three departments of the 
paper by three readers from as many different sec- 
tions of the country. Note how they put the points. 


“lam vastly interested in the letters you are 
publishing by Dr. Abbott. . . . Your Home Depart- 
ment I prize exceedingly.’’—New Jersey. 

“You certainly have the religious newspaper 
sense beyond most, if not all, of your contempora- 
ries.’’—Florida. 

‘How fine the Sunday school articles are! Each 
one has exceptional value, so brave, so helpful.’’— 
Connecticut. 

Who ean be without The Congregationalist for 
the next few months? No friend of yours surely. 

Until January, 1901, for only twenty-five cents, 
we will send this paper from date of receipt. We 
will mail you Coin Cards by which to extend this 
opportunity to others if you will advise us by postal. 
And every week delayed cuts off one copy. This 
isa View Point for Today. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATION. ALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Cireulation. 


The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund 


send all contributions to Frank H. Wiggin, Tres- 
uve American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
marking them “‘ For The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund.” 


Mrs. S. Officer, Tallahassee, Fla., #10. 
Mrs. G. C. Pratt, Aun a Mic th. 10. 
Mrs. Barton, Ss. Royalstor 
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can make them better, 
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We don't sell jewelry, houses, or carriages. 
elers, builders, and carriage-makers for these commodities—they 
cheaper, 
when you want soap, come to B. T. Babbitt. 
no rebates—no prizes of any kind—just soap. 





We sell soap—the best soap—Babbitt’s Best Soap. Costs more 
a cake, washes more a cake, because there is more soap to the 


Go to jew- 


more satisfactory. But 
No premiums— 


Made by B. ‘T. Babbitt 


‘¢ We’re not selling premiums and giving away soap”’ 
0000000000000000000000000000000000O0O0OOOOOOOOOOO OOOO 








Mr. and Mrs. S., Washin ton, D.C., 
Jun. C. E. Soc. .‘Cheney, 
A Friend, North Cong. © h., Pasadena, Cal., 


toto 


Pilgrim Cong. Ch. and 8. 8., Spokane, Wn., 15. 
Friends in Plainfield, Ct., 5, 
Fh nds, Wine hester, 6. 
. Rhoda 8. Hill, 3. 

i i Vail, Mane hester, N. H., 2. 
E Burnham, S. Boston, 1. 
Mrs. Caroline Hooper, Ottawa, Ont., 1.6 
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Jun. C, £B.6 Cong “ch, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Thro’ The 2 + Ney “e, € hicago, Tll., 
P le asant Prairie Pres. Ch., Lerna, IlL., 
Ja - 8. Topham, Washington, D. C., 

y.Ch, Add’) Groveland, 

We st {End "Cong. Ch. , Bridgeport, Ct., 
rab ends, Cleveland, O., 
‘ong. 8. S., Granville Genter, 
rs Friend, Newton 
M. C. Haskell, Aug fasta, 
Grinnell, o., Add’, by min K. "Edson, 
Mrs. C. M. Avery, Laneshoro, 
Friend, Hanover, N. H., 
Frie = Hamilton, 
Y. P. 8.C. West Cummington, 
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Frederic Condit, No. Scituate. 1 
Walnut Ave, Cong. Ch., Boston, 16.21 
Beujamin Brierly, Dover, N. H., 1 } 
Thro’ the A. L Root Co. , Medina, O 6.50 
Isiand Ave, Cong. Ch., Skowhegan, Me., 1.73 
Mrs. M. H. Seaton pomee Junction, Vt. 1. 
c ash, Brunswick, Me., 5. 
ong. §. 8. , Holliston, 3. 
Se ith © long. Ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 5. 
Seminary Ch., Andove r, 10. 
0. B., Medfi ford, 50 
A trie nd, Lowell, 5 
L , Sprin eld, 2. 
Fi lead, St. Johns, Newfoundland, 20. 
Hy = The Christian, Boston, 62.50 
S 2. 
Frien d, Be 
2. Ey ‘1, E., Canterbury, Ct. 5. 
WP, ‘kins, Manchester. N. ‘hh, 1.25 | & 
rs. M. E. Pea ody, pol pa 1. 
¢ ildren’s Fair, El ington, N ps 3.18 
Children, by Miss M Gleason, 1 ie ‘Indoe’s Falls, Vt, 4.30 
Mrs. James — Ayer, 2. 
Friend, Westbo; 1. 


iS 


Prim. Dept., Cong. 8. 8., Add’l, Acton Center, 
Mrs. Emma L. Bartle’ ett, ‘Raymond, N. H., 

Mrs. G. 8. Snedeker, + aera Fia., 

P.M. es Lyndonville, Vt. 

Mrs. B. F, ent and daughter, N. Berkeley, Cal., 
Y.P. s. C. E., N. Berkele; 

Ward Memorial Ch., Mamieda, Val., 


, “kwith, : 
W. B. M. P., Oakland, Cal. 
5 Soren. Cal., 


Sa g 


H.C . Hayden. Cleveland, 0., 
Thro’ The Outlook, 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 


etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





on OBERLIN HANDBOOK, published by the Y. M. 


. A., will be sent to any one interested on application to 
HAS. BURR, Oberlin, Ohio. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND pec ag No. 76 Wali 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1 
rove the moral and social cobtslon ¢ Of seamen. Sus- 
ains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad, provides libraries for outgoin 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s 
ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 


Object: to im- 


vessels ; 
riend and 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





| sostoata The Congregationalis 


A collection of Graces adapted 
| for any meal. Some in verse 
| form, especially for use of chil- 
| dren. No. 26 0f Handbook Se- 
ries. Price, 4 cents, 


GRACE 
BEFORE 


MEAT 
CLOSET - Meditations and 


Prayers 
ALTAR 


100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


for personal and family use 
at The Quiet Hour. 


Boston, 
Mass. 








in, 
Puss hasin; Agent.” Office in New York, 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


Buk) BOARD OF epanons Room 704 Congre 
onal House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home od 


yg 
D. D., 

Paavities” Buil ing, New York; Vv. George Ai 
Congregational Field Secretary. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME ree ge SOCIETY 
is represented 
only) by ae MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY. 609 Congre 
Coit, Gecanhiiny Rev. 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 operon gi.00 al House. Office hours 9 to 5. a 
nual membe life membership, _— 
tributions solicited: Mise Lizzie D. White, Bg 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS a FOREIGN 
resins Congregational House, 


Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 


tional ,House. Rev. Joshua 
win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Bosto: 
Swett, Publishing and 
Fourth Ave. 


Charles E. 


Treasurer ; 


E AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 


Charities Building, New York. Missions in the Un 1 
crates evangel 


istic and educational, at the South and in 
West, among Lg Indians and Chinese. Boston oe 


615 Con tional House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Street. 
offices, or to H. W. bbard, 

Twenty-Second St., New York City. 


mations may be sent to either ‘of the above 
Hu ae, Fourth Ave. and 


THE CONGREGATIONAL pc BUILDING SOCIETY 
soe 7; chatle Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
Charles E. Ho 


House, Boston, 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocigTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven 


Cong. Ch., bag vhs, Pa., tional Colleges and Academies in apventows states. 

John n Harvey Morgan Park, UL, free Ch mm achools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. y. 
ye Four Los Angeles, Cal., 50 | WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 6 jonai 
2 ay S.C. E., N. Aim 55 | House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 


Seerrnsostatien: mt 


hers 
Boh. Free Ref. Ch., mbersty Minn., 


To tal, 
Previously Acknowledged, 





#120,975.84 


Grand Total, 


contributions SUSBAS 5 SCHOOL & PUBLISHING AD — 


used onl ay missionary work. Rev. 
DD . peeretary Treasurer ; 


9676.09 
120,299.75 nto D. Francis J. 
sae’ ew Engi and Field Secretary; Sccqregeienal 


ouse, 
Pa 


THE CONGREGATIONAL cae Union of Boston 
and vicinity Cacerperaee), ae user is the estab- 
lishment and sup vange elical hey ty ee 
Churches and — Schools in Boston and Ty 
Samuel C. Darlin res.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 4 ‘Mi 1k St., Boston. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be. 
— — in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Sta 

easurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

E. B. on palmer. 609 Congregational House 
NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINIGTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
Aids aged and disabled pataioters and missionaries and 
their ih Secre , Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, ev. s ‘B. Fort Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “* tees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
ee uest), to be used for the parece of Ministerial 
elief, as provided in the resolutions of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United 

States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD ol PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to — desirin; eee or 
Bo supplies in Massachusetts and in o States. 

ongregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B hice § retary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
and landsmen 


Boston. nm day and everfing. Sailors 
erie aily peaver ee 10.30 A. M Bible study, 
3 P.M —, service ‘hours. Meetings eve 


evening except Sat y. Branch mission, Vine 
Haven. Is a agrees’ gational society and ap to all 
Congregational churches for ha 9 tl — 4 
of —— to B. 8. Snow, Corres orroupending Room 
601 Congregational House, on Send clo Slothing, com- 


fort reading, etc., to Capt. 8, 8. Nickerson, chap- 
lain, anover Street. Bequests should read: “I 
give to t an’s Friend 

or the sum of $—, to be applied to the charitable 


and purposes society 
McKenzie’ D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer, 
tone ones 8 SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
n, Room 601, Con, eregnticenl nal House. Annual member- 
ship 81.00 ; “tite mem rembership £20. Mrs. Charles H. 
Beale, Treas., “ The Warren,” Roxbury. 





The Business Outlook 


The general trade situation may be summa- 
rized in the statement that improvement is 
more notable in the West and South than in the 
East. The volume of business in the latter 
section still lags. Expectations of greater ac- 
tivity, however, when politics cease to disturb 
are widespread in the business community, 
and it is considered practically certain that re- 
cent operations are laying the foundation for 
a substantial volume of business later on. 
Bank clearings for last week declined 24 per 
cent. at New York compared with the corre- 
sponding week of last year, and 5 per cent. 
compared with that of 1898. Outside of New 
York the decrease was comparatively unim- 
portant, and is to be explained in New York 
city through the absolute lack of speculation 
in Wall Street. Among the important happen- 
ings of the week was an agreement regarding 
the tin plate wage scale with the Amalgamated 
Association, which granted an 8 per cent. ad- 
vance ip wages to about 25,000 workers. It is 
thought that the dispute in the other metal 
trades is nearing settlement and the Borden 
purchase of 500,000 pieces of print cloth at 
27-8 cents clears up materially the Fall River 
market on these goods, and it is believed that 
it will prevent any serious strike in that city. | 
The big strike of the anthracite coal miners is | 
still pending, but may at the last moment be 
avoided, though it is not considered probable. 
Favorable weather conditions are noted for 
the crops and corn is maturing fast and will | 
soon be out of danger from frost. 

In the iron and steel industry the demand 
steadily increases and the mills are more 
actively employed, Oct. 1 being mentioned as 
the probable date of general resumption. 
Prices in iron products are steady and an 
advance in tubular goods of 5 per cent. is 
noted and likewise some forms of structural 
goods are held at a little higher prices. Pig 
iron shows no improvement, although within 
a week or so the demand has increased to 
such an extent that a decrease in the current 
stocks is confidently expected, which will re- 
sult in better price situation in pig iron at no 
distant date. Copper continues very strong 
with prospects of higher prices. The boot 
and shoe industry is quiet with shipments 
from Boston showing a decre@se from a year 
ago. Some increase in orders is noted, espe- | 
cially for children’s school shoes from New | 
York jobbers.° It is believed that the leather | 
market from now on will show some decided | 
improvement. 

The wool market has ruled dull with manu- | 
facturers buying very sparingly. At the end 
of last week cotton, after a more or less | 
steady advance, suffered a sharp break and | 
English spinners, it is said, are refusing to 
buy until prices decline still further. 

Monetary conditions still continue very 
easy, although lenders are somewhat firmer 
in their views on long time loans. Specula- 
tion does not revive and was as dull last 
week as ever ; both good and bad factors seem 
to be ignored, although it is expert opinion 
that we are rapidly drawing near to the time 
when the market will develop greater activity, 
in which direction must depend upon political 
events. 

In the local market “coppers” are strong, 
but there is very little business. 











Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





LONG—BANCROFT—In Andover, Sept. 5, at the Semi- 
nary Chapel, by Rey. Cecil F. P. Bancroft, father of 
the bride, Rev. William J. Long, pastor at Stamford, 


Ct., and Frances Marsh Bancroft. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











WALTERS—In Wyoming, Il., Aug. 15, Rev. William 





Walters, aged 72 yrs. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


REV. WILLIAM B. HAMMOND 

Rev. William Blankenship Hammond, aged 88 zones, 
died at his home, 420 N. Washington St., Rome, N. Y., 
Aug. 26, from — breaking down of the system oc- 
casioned by old age. He was born in Fairhaven, Mass., 
and educated in the common schools there. He attended 
the Bangor Theological Seminary, graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1840 and from Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1843. He was ordained at Canton, Mass., 
in 1844 and installed at South Braintree in 1849. Later 
he preached at Morrisville and Lenox, N. Y., and was 
settled at New Bedford, Mass., for eight years. From 
that place he moved to Rome, where he has since lived 
a retired life. 

In March, 1844, Mr. Hammond married Louise M. 
Pond of Clinton, whose death occurred in 1880. He 
leaves one sister, Mrs. Jane Wrightington of Wilming. 
ton, Del., and a daughter, Sarah B. Hammond of Rome- 
He was a man of broad intellect and kindly sympathy. 


NATHANIEL F. COUSINS. 

Died in Lincoln, Mass., Jan. 9, 1900, Nathaniel F. 
Cousins, aged 67 i 7 mos. 

Not only did his family in his death lose a devoted 
husband and father, but the church at Concord, with 
which he had been connected nearly twenty-three years, 
a faithful, valued member. He was a carpenter, yet his 
imitation of Christ was not a matter of mere mechanical, 
outward copying, but spiritual, inward, manifesting 
itself in his Christlike qualities of heart and character, 
and in the quiet, sustained earnestness of his Christian 
perpeee. ne words of Jesus concerning Nathaniel of 
he twelve might in a large measure of truth have been 
spoken of him: “ Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom 
is no guile!” a man of strong evangelical symn- 
vathies, resting in the simple verities of the gospel. He 
istened with a face that sometimes almost seemed to 
shine as what he felt to be the truth in Christ was pro- 
claimed. His earthly course was a living testimony to 
the reality of his faith and hope and love and to his 
fidelity in the service of God. His death was caused by 
a fall, yet the fall but marked by contrast the Elijah-like 
ascension of his ready spirit to the skies. And he saw 
“the heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending ” to welcome him home. 
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WE BUY lamp-chimneys 
by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 
Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 
Macbeth’s “pearl top ’’and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index” describes @/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it = can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DUST 


Washing Powder 


that brightens your silver and cut glass will clean the 


Kitchen Crockery. Gold 
nothing more. 


contact with. 


Dust is a dirt destroyer, 


It never harms the article it comes in 
It simply makes it clean. 


For greatest 


economy buy the large package. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
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WEDDING 


Invitations and 
Announcements 


Latest Styles Correct Forms 


W ARD’ S 49 Franklin St. 


BOSTON. 
DIAMONDS and 
DIAMOND JEWELRY 


FOSTER & CO. 


82 WEST ST., BOSTON. 











% 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 
different designs, they are all steel and cheap- 
er than wood fence. Special s to Churches 
and Cemeteries, Write us for catalogue. 
‘KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 
KOKOMO, IND. U. 6. & 














431 MORTH ST. 


RHEUMATISM 


I will guarantee to cure the worst case of Rheumatism. 
“I do not ask you to send me one cent. Send me your 
name and address. CHAS. L. FRYE, 105 Summer St., 
Dept. F., Boston, Mass. 
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The Latest Developments 
in China 


{Continued from page 343.) 


be placed upon the pay-roll of thearmy.”” Mr. 
Gammon also says that, on the date of his 
writing, July 30, he had just heard of the de- 
struction of the mission property and mission- 
aries at Paotingfu, and he adds, “It ends all 
possible hope for the Paotingfu friends.” 


MISSIONARIES AS INTERPRETERS 


The Treasury Department of the United 
States is reported as cherishing the hope that 
some of the exiled missionaries from China 
will temporarily and possibly permanently 
find employment in the Immigration Bureau 
of the department as official interpreters. 
The present staff of Chinese interpreters is 
distrusted as being bribable. Seven are 
needed. 


In and Around Boston 


The Superintendents’ Union 

The officers and teachers of the Sunday 
school in Reading entertained the superin- 
tendents in the Congregational church edifice 
last Monday evening. This proved an agree- 
able innovation on the regular order. Mr. 
\W. W. Mason of Melrose led a lively discus- 
sion of The Sunday School Incentive. Presi- 
dent Pratt was elected a fraternal delegate to 
the State Sunday School Convention at Pitts- 
field. 





Sunday in the Churches 

Many pastors returned to their pulpits last 
Sabbath, although a few still lingered on their 
vacations. Among the supplies for the day 
were Rey. Dr. C. E. Jefferson at the Old South 
and Rev. W. E. Strong of Jackson, Mich., at 
the Second Chureh, Dorchester. Outside the 
Congregational churches there were several 
ministers from “abroad.” President Faunce 
of Brown University preached at the First 
Baptist Church. At Ruggles Street, President 
Wood of Newton and Dr. J. W. Ford of Phil- 
adelphia divided the Sunday services. At 
King’s Chapel Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chicago 
ofticiated. 





Biographical 


REV. E. M. CRAVATH, D. D. 

On another page is a character sketch of Dr. 
Cravath by a personal friend. The facts of his 
career are briefly as follows: 

He was born in Hanover, N. Y., July 1, 1833. 
His parents were leading abolitionists when to be 

n abolitionist meant heroism. He graduated at 
Oberlin in 1857 and from the theological depart- 
ment in 1860, marrying Kuthana Jackson, also a 
craduate of Oberlin, and settling as pastor of the 
Congregational chureh at Berlin Heights, 0. He 
became chaplain of the O. V. 1. in June, 1863, and 
was with the army till mustered out at Nashville, 
1865. Appointed by the American Missionary As- 
sociation as field agent for opening schools for the 
Negroes in the South, one of the first enterprises he 
undertook was the founding of the school which 
zrew into Fisk University. In 1870 Dr. Cravath 
beeame field secretary of the A. M. A., with head” 
quarters in New York, and five years later was 
elected first president of Fisk University. The,next 
three years he conducted the remarkable campaign 
of the Jubilee Singers in Europe, raising funds for 
enlarging the university. Since that time he has 
devoted his energies’ to the institution which is the 
noble monument_of his life and work. 

Dr. C. J. Ryder, who accompanied him through 
Europe with the Jubilee Singers, writes of him: 
“Tn that eampaign he was not only earnest and ag- 
eressive but careful and balanced in all his judg- 
ments. In his work as an educator he never hesi- 
tated to point out the weaknesses of the race for 
whom he labored, and the demands he laid on them 
tor intellectual and ethical development were large. 
He attracted others, not by momentary impulse nor 
the exhibition of sentiment, but by strong and con- 
stant qualities of mind and heart.” 
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. 
Meetings and Events to Come 
Additions or changes should be sent promptly. 
BostoON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. ag} 


10 a.M. Subject, Vacation Experiences. Wher 
the Decadent ‘own? 
BROOKFIELD CONFERENCE, ene meeting, 


Ware Center, Mass., Sept. 18, 10 a 
Middlesex Union, Ayer, Mass., Sept 
Suffolk South Ass’n, Sharon, aes sep, 19. 
ae ey Prison Association. Clevelanc es ‘Sept.2 22-26 


St. Louis, t. 10-13 
Mononk Indian Conference, Mohonk Lake, N 


Oct. 17-19 
A. M. A., gpringneld, Mass., Oct. 23-25 
W. H. ™M: A., Bosto! Oct. 31 
W. B. M., Boston, Nov. 7,8 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Minnesvta, Northfield, Sept. 18 
Washington, Seattle, Sept. 18 
Wisconsin, Green Bay. Sept. 18-20 
Wyoming, Wheatlanc Sept. 25 
North Dakota, Cooperstown, Sept. 25-27 
Oregon, Hillsboro, Sept. 25 
Maine, “augu sta, Sept. 25-27 
North Carolina, Beaufort, Sept. 26 


Colorado, Boulder, Oct. 2 
New Hampshire Concord, 





California, Eureka, Oct. 5 
California doutbent: E. Los Angeles, Oct. 9 
Nebraska— Hastings Oct. 15 
Connecticut, Meriden, Nov. 20,21 
STATE 8. 8. ASSOCIATIONS 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Oct. 2-4 
Maine, Dexter, Oct. 16,17 
New Hampshire, Nov. 14,15 
Vermont, Oct. 23-25 





STATE Y. M. C. A, CONVENTIONS 
Massachusetts, Fall River, 
STATE C. E. MEETINGS 


Iowa, Oitumwa, 

New Hampshire, Laconia, 
Colorado, Denver, 

ee Olney, 

Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Wisconsin, Racine 
Connecticut, Meriden, 
Missouri, st Joseph 
New Jersey, Jersey tity, 
New York hinghanton, 
Massachusetts, New Bedford, 
Minnesota, Albert Lea, 
Vermont, Burlington, 


Oct. 25, 26 


Sept. 25-27 
Sept. 25-27 
Oct. 4-7 


Dec. 31, Jan. 1,2 






THE day for paying $8 and $10 for shoes has 
gone by, and no wonder, when you look at such 
shoes as the “ Black Beauty,’’ which the enterpris- 
ing house of Gilchrist & Co, have placed before 
their customers at $3 a pair. Their recent dem- 
onstration of the process of manufacture convinced 
hundreds of Boston women of their real worth. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK Co. has been 
awarded the Grand Prix d’Honneur at the Paris Ex- 
position for the superior quality of its Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk and Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream. This is the highest award given at the 
Exposition. This Company was established in 1857 
and are the largest manufacturers of milk products 
in the world. Gail Borden originated the process 
for condensing milk and in that year the great 
industry was started. Borden’s brands are used 
throughout the world by consumers generally, and 
are deemed an indispensable supply for armies and 
navies, a superior food for infants and a great milk 
product for general use. 








EASE AND DISEASE.—A short lesson on the mean- 
ing of a familiar word. Disease is the opposite of 
ease, Webster defines disease as “lack of ease, 
uneasiness, trouble, vexation, disquiet.” It is a 
condition due to some derangement of the phys- 
ical organism. A vast majority of the ‘dis-ease ”’ 
from which people suffer is due to impure blood. 
Disease of this kind is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which purifies, enriches and vitalizes the blood. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures scrofula, salt rheum, 
pimples and all eruptions. It tones the stomach 
and creates a good appetite, and it gives vigor and 
vitality to the whole body. It reverses the condi- 
tion of things, giving health, comfort and “ ease” 
in place of “ disease.” 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAU 









RACTICAL painters say that when | 


they come to repaint a house 
which has been painted with ready- 
mixed paint or combination White Lead 
(so-called), it costs more to prepare the 


surface than to apply the paint. 


Pure White 


Lead, because it is not only more durable, 


but is always in good condition for repaint- 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 


Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and show- 


ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam's Ex- 
perience With Paints"’ forwarded upon application. 


Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNECTOC 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR ) _ 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN j 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
N ; " , 
ae The moral is tc use only 
SOUTHERN } chs é 
cago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL i 
SOUTHERN ing. These brands are genuine. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. Lead Tinting Colors. 
“ Salem, Mass. obtained. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








Y Uneeda Quartet 


There is a medley of good qualities in the Uneega Quartet, 
o/ a dclicious blending of healthfulness, stability and flavor. This 


is the first appearance of the new 


members— Uneeda Milk 


Biscuit and Uneeda Graham Wafer. Two wholesome delicacies, 
with all the merit that made the fame of Uneega Biscuit and 


vt 


\\ Uneeda Vinjer Wayfer. This completes the Uneega Quartet. 


National Biscuit Company. 
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AT MANU 
FACTURE 
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JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 









Plea for 500,000 














The Greatest Missionary Opportunity of the Century 


[N three months the fearful famine in India 
will have run its course. Rains are falling 
in the famine districts, giving promise of abun- 
dant crops, and soon millions of men, women 
and children now in re- 
lief camps will return, 
absolutely penniless, to 
their desolate homes to 
begin life’s struggle 
over again. There will 
many a vacant place 
in the family circle; 
many a mother’s heart 
will break as she grad- 
ually realizes her terri- 
ble bereavement; man 
a husband or wife will 
mourn the loss of the 
other; but time, ever 
gentle and kind, will 
soften their grief and 
reconcile them, ina 
measure at least, to 
their deplorable fate. 


Half @ Million 
Orphans 
And now a new re- 
sponsibility confronts 
us—a God-imposed re- 
sponsibility—of which 
we must acquit our- 
selves like men. The 
nine hundred thousand 
men and women who, 
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rious work he ever witnessed. This orphan 
work, he says, is the hope of the nation, and as 
a result of it India will yet be brought to accept 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world. 





—— 


when the pledge is made, it will be conscien- 
tiously respected; or if preference for either 


sex is expressed, such reference will also be 
faithfully respected ; and every pledge for one 


year, and every remit- 
tance, however small, 
toward orphan support 
will be promptly ac- 
knowledged in the col- 
umns of THE CuHris- 
TIAN HERALD. 


What Thou Doest, 
Do Quickly 


But whatever is to be 
done must done 
quickly. The young 
lives have been sadly 
weakened during the 
fearful famine, which 
they have barely sur- 
vived, and relief meas- 
ures such as this must 
come to their rescue 
and come quickly, or 
they will perish by the 
wayside, as their par- 
ents perished ore 
them. 


Let Us Honor 
Their Faith 
Already kind - heart- 


ed missionaries, full of 
faith in God, have re- 











after indescribable suf- 
ering, finally succumb- 
ed to fever, plague, 
cholera and starvation, 
have left fatherless and motherless at least a 
half million children. 

These children must be sheltered; they must 
be clothed and fed and instructed. They 
must be trained up by Christian teachers and 
fitted for lives of usefulness and of service on 
Christian lines. It is a wonderful opportunity, 
the greatest missionary opportunity of the 
century, and if we embrace it, ten times more 
will be accomplished for the cause of Christ 
through these very orphans within the next 
ten years than has been accomplished during 
the entire nineteenth century. 


Brands From the Burning 
These boys and girls, saved from the famine 
as brands from the burning, owe their lives to 
Christian benevolence. If Christendom meas- 
ures up to this the greatest opportunity ever 
presented, they will also owe their support and 


A GROUP OF FAMINE ORPHANS AT DOHAD, 


Only Five Cents a Day 
Living expenses in India are light. Thirty 
cents a week will clothe, feed and instruct a 
child, and there are but few people in this hap- 
Py, prosperous country of ours who cannot 
undertake the responsibility for one child, giv- 
ing part themselves and collecting the balance 
from friends and neighbors. To every person 
so contributing will be given the name and ad- 
dress of the orphan ts whom they have as- 
sumed responsibility, and once every three 
months they will receive an English letter 
from India, either from the child or from its 
teacher, reporting the progress it is making. 
A Most Glorious Work 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD will receive all 
pledges to this end and will cable the money 
to India free of all expense, and weekly re- 
ports of pledges received will be cabled at the 


Photographed by Dr. Louis Klopsch 
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ceived into their homes 
a large number of these 

oan some fifty, 
others a hundred, and still others as many as 
five hundred. While their means are limited, 
their faith is unbounded. God has been with 
them during the terrible famine. He raised 
up for them warm-hearted, generous friends, 
who stood by them in time of need, and who 
will not now forsake them. 


A Christian Army 
If each Church, Sunday School, Epworth 
League, Christian Endeavor Society, and Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union throughout the 
United States would undertake the ite + go of 
a single child, Christian America would have 
the proud distinction of single-handedly rais- 
ing up for the cause of Christ. in India a gi- 
gantic Army, the hope of a nation, of which 
the various missionary orphanages would form 
companies or brigadés, and the missionaries 

be the Colonels and the Generals. 








I will endeavor to provide support for 
will remit Quarterly at the rate of $15 a Year to “The Christian Herald India 


Orphan Work” for such support.” It is my understanding the care thus pros 
vided will include food, clothing, shelter and instruction by pioper teachers. 
It is my wish that the orphan 


under the care of a missiot.ary of the. 


Address, P.O... 


INDIA ORPHAN WORK 


Under the Auspices of ** The Christian Herald,”” 195-199 Bible House, New York City 
INDIA FAMINE ORPHAN... and 


bea... 


BOY OR GIRL 


and located in an orphanage 


Denomination. 








Name... 
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their instruction to the Christian men and 
women of this generation; they will grow up 
in Christian orphanages, they will be sur- 
rounded by Christian influences and they will 
themselves become Christians. 


The Hope of the Nation 
Dr. Louis Klopsch, who has just returned 
from a tour of inspection in India, is enthusi- 
astic in his praise of the magnificent work now 
being carried on by Christian missionaries 
among the orphans of the 1897 famine, the 
sacar wenetel, most promising and most glo- 





same time. This course will enable the mis- 
sionaries to take promptly and quickly as 
many children as Me are pledges. If it be 
desired that the children be received in the 
orphanages of any particular denomination, 
and this wish is clearly expressed at the time 


Remember your preference for denomina- 
tion and sex will be ee and every remit- 
tance will be acknowledged in the columns of 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. When writing, 
always use the full address as below: 

Lovest thou me? . . . Feed my Lambs (John 21: 15). 





INDIA FAMINE ORPHAN WORK, 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 195 to 199 Bible House, New York City 
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